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SOCIAL DISTANCE: A NEW APPRECIATION 
Michael Banton 





ecent research in inter-group relations shows a growing interest 

in the way behaviour is regulated by the social context within 

which it occurs.' As this tendency may encourage new 
studies of social distance, a re-evaluation of the concept may be 
worth attempting. The study of the determinants of conduct 
requires first of all some means of classifying particular items of 
behaviour, so that the student of inter-group relations has to start 
by differentiating discriminatory and non-discriminatory behaviour. 
But such ‘either-or’ distinctions are of relatively little assistance. 
The value of the concept of social distance lies in the way it enables 
the research worker to evaluate the extent of discrimination and to 
conceptualize it as a continuum. It compels him to analyse inter- 
group relations in a manner equally applicable to intra-group rela- 
tions, fastening upon a general characteristic of social life instead 
of upon the circumstantial and at times distracting features of group 
conflict. This use of the concept, which was implicit in R. E. Park’s 
remark ‘Everyone, it seems, is capable of getting on with everyone 
else, provided each preserves his proper distance,’ has, however, 
been overlaid in the course of time by certain other connotations 
which need to be distinguished from it. 


The Development of the Bogardus scale 


In 1925 Emory S. Bogardus published a first account of a social 
distance scale he had devised, at the suggestion of Park, for measur- 
ing and comparing attitudes towards national and racial groups. 
This test has been administered to a large panel of American subjects 
in 1926, 1946, and in 1956, revealing a basic consistency in disposi- 
tions towards stranger groups with a number of comprehensible 
variations over the thirty-year period. 

In calculating Racial Distance Quotients for ascertaining the rank 
order of stranger groups, a crucial problem for Bogardus was to 
establish a series of questions bearing upon a single variable and 
evaluating it in such a way that the answers to the questions could 
be compared quantitatively. Thus, after further research, Bogardus 
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published in 1933 a revised scale based upon assent to the following 
seven statements: 
1. Would marry 
Would have as regular friends 
Would work beside in an office 
Would have several families in my neighbourhood 
Would have merely as speaking acquaintances 
Would have live outside my neighbourhood 
7. Would have live outside my country 

A panel of judges had rated 60 statements about degrees of social 
distance and the above seven had emerged as those most nearly 
equidistant from each other. Therefore, so it was claimed, it was 
legitimate to calculate the average distance observed in respect of 
each group. The revised scale was used in the enquiries of 1946 
and 1956. In cach test subjects have been presented with a chart 
divided into columns for ticking off degrees of distance. This pro- 
cedure has been criticized by later investigators, who have ran- 
domized the entire range of questions so that subjects have to con- 
sider each one separately. However, in a recent review of work 
on this topic Bogardus reports that a research worker who compared 
the results obtained from the use of both procedures found that 
randomization did not significantly affect the results in terms of 
the mean social distance values, nor affect the reliability of the scale.° 

However, the Bogardus test has been criticized on graver issues. 
In a brief but penetrating discussion Krech and Crutchfield main- 
tain that the test is influenced by factors other than attitudes. ‘Social 
distance is a complex quality, related in the most intimate way to 
the ego standards of the individual, his conceptions of prestige in 
the eyes of the group, etc. Even though a man may hate the English 
and place them in an extreme negative position on an attitude scale 
of the Thurstone or Likert type, he might not reject them as residents 
in his own street.’ They conclude that ‘the scale as it now stands 
seems to include two different types of reactions of the individual: 

) his relative willingness or unwillingness to be exposed to the 
object, (2) his relative willingness or unwillingness to be identified 
with the object.‘ In another review Mozell Hill drew attention to 
Park’s original conception of social distance as a means whereby a 
group maintains its identity. He pointed also to results he and 
others had obtained which suggested that ‘the technique is not a 
true scale at all’ because in some circumstances people will accept 
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strangers in what according to the Bogardus scale are near distances 
while rejecting them in more distant ones. Hill concluded that more 
stress must be laid upon configurations of group behaviour but he 
failed to see any way of using the existing test to this end.’ 


Sources of Distance 

Responses to the Bogardus test indicate how people think they 
would behave in certain circumstances. When the test was first 
formulated many social scientists thought it was possible to account 
for behaviour in terms of the attitudes of individuals and that social 
distance was governed by their image of the stranger group. Thus 
Bogardus has defined social distance as ‘the degree of sympathetic 
understanding that functions between person and person, between 
person and group, and between group and group. Sympathy refers 
to feeling reactions of a favourably responsive type, and understand- 
ing involves that knowledge of a person which also leads to favour- 
ably responsive behaviour." This definition implies a psychologistic 
view of the factors regulating behaviour. We are nowadays more 
alive to the importance of non-psychological factors and to the 
impossibility of accounting for everything in psychological terms. A 
study of the data cited in Bogardus’ recent review demonstrates 
beyond question that distance may spring from a variety of sources, 
not all of them social. 

Four forms of social distance seem to be of particular significance: 

(i) social distance as an outcome of people’s negative attitudes 
deriving from unfavourable information about, or experience of, 
members of another group. This has been the dominant view in 
studies on this topic. 

(ii) social distance may equally well, however, be a characteristic 
of certain types of social relation, notably those between a super- 
ordinate and a subordinate, a senior and a junior, and between 
people of comparable social standing but potentially conflicting 
obligations. Unwillingness to be identified with a stranger is one 
varicty of this form of distance, for the unwillingness exists with 
reference to particular relationships; few people mind being asso- 
ciated with a stranger in the relationship of superordinate to sub- 
ordinate.’ 

(iii) distance may reflect a relative lack of common interests or 
experiences. Many occupations have their technical language, and 
small communities their special pursuits. Such groups have, in 
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effect, their distinctive cultures; there may be no adequate place 
in them for people who cannot participate in group activities although 
they are of comparable social standing and group members are not 
unfavourably disposed towards them. A special variety of this 
cultural distance occurs in schools in which middle class teachers 
have charge of working class children and do not share the same 
values. 

(iv) social distance may equally well be caused by a self-interest 
springing not from an individual’s personality but forced upon him 
by his social position. Two people of similar occupation and out- 
look, each of amiable disposition, may be rivals. Each may avoid 
the other in an attempt to convey to the public an impression that 
he is superior to the other. 

This classification may be inadequate, and there may well be 
other sources of social distance, but it is necessary to emphasize that 
not all distance is social. If a man avoids his colleague because of 
temperamental incompatibility, this is a purely individual variation. 
Similarly, some seniors behave with greater familiarity than others 
towards their juniors. In so far as this reflects differences in the 
way people may interpret the same role, within permitted limits, this 
is not a form of social distance. However, if it should transpire that 
those seniors who are most vulnerable to criticism from their peers 
are constrained to observe greater or lesser distance towards juniors 
then a social influence can be discerned. 

The different causes of social distance may supplement each 
other. Strongly unfavourable attitudes towards a minority are often 
found in a situation in which members of the minority are confined 
to inferior positions. The association between membership of the 
minority and low rank is such as to give rise to distinctively racial 
status as in the situations regarded as exemplifying ‘colour-caste.’ Not 
infrequently, however, two factors pull in opposite directions. 
Charles S. Johnson states ‘There are situations within the legal and 
institutional structure separating the races in the South which permit 
a considerable degree of personal intimacy between whites and 
Negroes; but that intimacy is permissible only when both parties 
know what can and cannot be done and the appropriate social 
distances prescribed by racial etiquette are maintained.’ Difficulty 
often arises over what he terms the taboo against interracial dining 
and drinking. ‘A Negro school-teacher was entertaining a group of 
white school visitors when mealtime arrived. No other facilities 
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being available he offered them dinner. They ate willingly enough 
and to prove their friendship insisted that he get a small table and 
eat in the same room.” Friendship and custom pulled in opposite 
directions and the degree of distance actually observed was a com- 
promise between the two. 

As the distance observed in particular cases is a compound of 
different and perhaps conflicting components it is unprofitable to 
define it in inclusive terms. Each form of distance must be defined 
in its own terms, for it is an analytical construct which does not have 
to reflect the full variety of inter-personal distance as an empirical! 
phenomenon. It would seem more fruitful to analyse the various 
factors independently and to try to devise scales for each of them. 


Attitudes and Relationships 


The normal method of presenting the results of social distance 
tests is to isolate the attitudinal element; the seven degrees of dis- 
tance are used only to enable the investigator to assess the potency 
of subjects’ attitudes (see Figure 1). These degrees of distance each 
embody a relationship in which the subject might conceivably asso- 
ciate with members of the groups in question, but the standard 
procedure takes no account of the social implications of the relation- 
ships. It is chiefly directed to the calculation of distance quotients 
for different groups. Thus in reporting the results of his 1946 and 
1956 enquiries Bogardus lists only the quotients and gives no data 
on the various relationships.’ 

It is equally legitimate to isolate the relationship element in social 
distance as the one of principal interest and to treat the stranger 
groups as varying only in their relevance to the way subjects prefer 
to avoid contact with them in certain kinds of relationship (see 
Ficure 2). This brings out explicitly the implications of the different 
relationships in respect of varied stranger groups. So far as I am 
aware no one has attempted to analyse social distance data in this 
way. 

A comparison of the two figures shows as clearly as anything can 
do that there are at least two important constituents of social dis- 
tance as it is normally considered. The procedure used in Figure 1 
gives a relatively accurate representation of social distance when the 
attitude component is dominant, and that for Figure 2 when the 
relationship component is in the ascendant. Both have comple- 
mentary weaknesses but both are equally legitimate. 
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Fig 1. 
Social Distance as Reflecting Attitudes towards Strangers. 
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This re-examination of the relationship component brings out a 
number of important points that previous practice has tended to 
obscure. In the first place, the extent to which distance is observed 
is determined not only by the group being tested but also by the 
characteristics of the stranger groups. Bogardus’ panel of judges 
assessed the degrees of distance implicit in a number of possible 
relationships without reference to any particular group. But rela- 
tionships which are equidistant in respect of the general and abstract 
category ‘stranger’ may not hold for any particular group whatso- 
ever, as behaviour towards someone regarded as belonging to a 
stranger category is in part a response to the peculiar characteristics 
assumed to define his particular category. This is evident in any 
case from the fact that the curves in Figure 1 are not straight, but 
it is emphasised by some of the responses given in Table 1. This 
table is based upon Bogardus’ first enquiry, as the book which 
describes it is one of the very few publications on social distance 
which presents the data in a manner which permits re-analysis. From 
this table it will be seen, for example, that the distance between 
relationships 6 and 7 for the Japanese is roughly equal to that 
between 4 and 7 for Koreans. The nationalities included in this 
table have been selected so as to call attention to variations of this 
kind so they are not properly representative of the results Bogardus 
has obtained. But among these variations two anomalies are of 
particular interest: the relatively great acceptance of Mexicans as 
fellow-workers and rejection of German Jews as clubmates. Bogardus 
describes the Mexican as a labourer who does not compete with 
Americans or displace them from anything that they value highly. 
His docile manner excites no antagonism.'’ This, however, is not 
an altogether satisfactory explanation as the statement indicates 
acceptance ‘to employment in my occupation.’ The entries for 
German Jews in columns 1 and 2 are crroneous'' but dips in the 
curves may be noted for English and Americans on columns 4 and 
s and Mexicans on 5 and 6.'° (Compare, also Table II, Western 
Matrilineal, column 4.) 

This phenomenon is in any case within the range of everyday 
experience. Some people may object to their kinsfolk marrying a 
Catholic on the grounds that the children will be exposed to Catholic 
doctrines at an impressionable age, but have no objection to associa- 
tion with a Catholic in any other relationship. Someone else may 
accept a Negro as a close friend but not wish to have him as a 
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neighbour because of the fear—justified or not—that this might 
affect property values. The same group of people when indicating 
the distance they would severally observe in respect of two stranger 
groups might list the relationships in different orders of avoidance 
so that in a diagram like those of Figures 1 or 2 the two curves 
would overlap. 


TABLE 1. 


Reactions of 1725 Americans to 15 nationalities 


~ H 2 F 2 . 
4 ro F ry & ‘ vs 
e x 8 i) > 
33 5 , $ 38 ¢ 3é 
m 8} Z s Ge > 7) 
English 94 97 98 96 96 98 100 
Americans 90 93 93 92 gI 99 ~=«T00 
Swedes 45 62 76 78 86 95 99 
Russians 16 28 31 45 56 78 92 
Italians 15 26 35 55 71 86 95 
Poles il 12 28 44 58 80 95 
Hungarians 10 18 26 43 71 80 93 
Rumanians 9 19 24 38 §2 78 95 
Armenians 9 1§ 28 46 58 82 95 
Jews, German 8 2 26 40 $3 7 86 
Bulgarians 7 1§ 16 20 43 78 93 
Mexicans 3 12 12 77 46 69 85 
Japanese 2 12 13 27 29 39 98 
Filipinos 2 15 20 37 §2 72 95 
Koreans I II 12 20 28 66 86 


Adapted from Emory S. Bogardus; Immigration and Race Attitudes, p. 25. 


In the second place, a re-examination underlines the importance 
of group variations within the sample. Bogardus gives tables show- 
ing that the social distance preferences of Negroes and Jews are 
radically different from those of the bulk of the sample. It is there- 
fore meaningless to add together these contradictory preferences to 
arrive at a national pattern. In Table I, for example, the high place 
accorded to Englishmen is clearly associated with the fact that 772 
of the sample were of English descent and a further 508 of Scots, 
Irish or Welsh descent. Bogardus referred to the antipathy of some 
American subjects towards the English, but added that many 
Americans were viewed with marked antipathy by other Americans."’ 
The study of the distance people indicate in respect of their own 
nationalities is likely to prove rewarding in drawing out hitherto 
neglected factors. 
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A Rhodesian Study 

A recent investigation by J. Clyde Mitchell is of the greatest 
interest both for its methodological virtues and because inter-tribal 
relations in urban areas provide an admirable field for the study of 
categorical relationships.'* When the results are available in full, 
Mitchell’s data should permit better than any others the analysis of 
the separate influences of distance as deriving from the subjects’ 
group and from images of the stranger groups. 

With the aid of his African research assistants, Mitchell drew up 
seven statements which they thought would correspond most closely 
to Bogardus’. They were: 

1. Would admit him to near kinship by marriage. 
Would share a meal with him. 
Would work together with him. 
Would allow to live nearby in my village. 
Would allow to settle in my tribal area. 
Would allow as a visitor only in my tribal area. 
Would exclude from my tribal area. 
Twenty-one tribal groups were selected. Each of the statements 
was formulated as a question for each tribe, giving 147 questions 
in all. The test was then administered to 329 African scholars at 
a local secondary school. Only a preliminary account of the results 
of this study is available as yet, but according to Mitchell they show 
that the order of statements they employed needs revision. The 
correct order of the statements listed above is 1, 5, 4, 2, 3, 6, 7. 

The most striking feature of this result is the original misplacing 
of statement 5. There is a parallel here with one of Hill’s results. 
He found, when administering the test to adolescents in all-Negro 
communities in Oklahoma, that affirmative responses to the state- 
ments that they would (i) be willing to marry a white person, (ii) 
have no objection to inviting a white person into one of their social 
clubs, (iii) be willing to attend school with white children, (iv) be 
willing to have a white person living in their town, ran as follows: 
8 per cent., 61 per cent., 78 per cent., 38 per cent. Admission of 
whites to residence in their town had, for adolescents in an all-Negro 
community, much the same significance as admission of stranger 
tribesmen to settlement in their territory had for Rhodesian Africans. 
Mitchell’s results suggest that the Africans regarded the extension 
of hospitality to a stranger as a customary duty of relatively little 
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significance compared with the major step of allowing a stranger to 
occupy their tribal land permanently and to introduce a possibly 
disharmonious note into local affairs. (One can only assume that 
statement no. 5 suggested this more strongly than no. 4 which 
logically should imply it even more definitely.) Hill’s data suggest a 
similar reaction. This kind of result is of the utmost value because 
it draws attention to the inaccuracy of the sort of assumption every 
investigator makes and rarely questions. Often investigators un- 
consciously tailor their interpretations to preserve their assumptions; 
techniques which expose them as clearly as this are invaluable. 


TABLE 2. 


Percentage of Northern Matrilineal Respondents accepting 
Africans of other groups of tribes in given relationships 


" - 
Cy é 
*? op fg 
2 5 ° £ . 
go fs $ G8 & G 
zs ef 2 &@ bp 5& 
Own og pe 82 82 90 75 77 7 
Northern Patrilineal 68 72 86 7O 7O 64 
Eastern Matrilineal 63 81 71 67 65 
Southern Patrilineal 63 63 77 73 66 61 
Central Matrilineal 38 59 67 63 70 63 
Bilateral 23 48 63 60 62 59 
Western Matrilineal 19 46 48 38 53 55 


Complete strangers 15 24 45 45 37 45 
Adapted from Mitchell: The Kalela Dance, p. 24. 


Mitchell shows in his paper that the responses to different tribes 
fall into a clear pattern. To the extent that two tribes come from 
the same region and have similar forms of social organisation, they 
observe less distance in respect of each other. A third factor is that 
of prestige. Less distance is shown towards the former warrior 
tribes of high renown; more is shown towards tribes whose men- 
folk will accept employment as night soil men, or other occupations 
of low prestige. The ranking of tribes in this way suggests new 
questions to the anthropological field worker. 

From Table 2 it will be seen that the rank order of relationships 
of distance maintained by the Northern Matrilineal group is different 
from that of the total sample. Is this conclusion in accordance with 
observable differences in this group’s interpersonal relations with 
other groups? It would be of the greatest interest to have this test 
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followed up and to locate the source of a puzzling discrepancy. It 
will also be noticed that respondents failed to indicate complete 
acceptance of members of their own group. If there are good 
reasons for this, should responses to subjects’ own group represent 
100 and other responses be scaled up accordingly? Again, Mitchell 
has employed a novel means of weighting responses to different 
statements; if this were applied to earlier studies of social distance 
would it disolve any of their anomalies? 


Situational Responses 

When the rank order of relationships expressing distance between 
one group and another has been established, it is necessary to develop 
a more highly differentiated technique to explain the variations which 
take place from one situation to another. One possible method 
would be to elaborate a typology of situations. The typological 
approach, however, is difficult to apply to social situations as they 
vary so greatly, and two which appear similar outwardly may be 
construed in a very different manner by the people who are parties 
to them. Arguments as to whether a particular situation belongs 
in one type or another are difficult to settle but the outcome may 
be crucial to the conclusions of the enquiry. 

Several interesting attempts have been made to approach this 
problem from other angles. Rogler chose four inter-group situations 
that occur in Puerto Rico and by analysis deduced that little racial 
distance was to be expected in (a) situations perceived as secular 
and impersonal, (b) in leisure time situations amongst the lower 
classes. On the other hand the exclusion of Negroes was to be 
expected, (c) in upper-class leisure-time situations and (d) in the top 
levels of secular achievement, as in such circumstances a dark colour 
had connotations of low prestige.’* Biesanz and Smith, contrasting 
the very different patterns of race relations in the adjacent territories 
of Panama and the Canal Zone, attempted a structural-functional 
analysis of the two social systems. The differences were shown to 
be related to opposed normative patterns: the higher level of racial 
distance was associated with greater technological rationality; greater 
differentiation of occupational roles; higher evaluation of the ethics 
of ‘earning one’s way’; a more stable central government; a more 
impersonal form of administration, and certain other factors.** 
Reitzes compared the willingness of the same group of workers to 
accept Negroes in two contexts. As members of an all-white Civic 
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Club the men refused to admit Negroes to the neighbourhood in 
which they lived, but as members of a union strongly opposed to 
racial discrimination they supported non-segregation and racial 
equality in the work situation. A series of interviews demonstrated 
that these apparently contradictory practices were accepted by the 
great majority of the sample. The extent of social distance could 
thus be related to the definition of the situation provided to the indi- 
vidual by deliberately organized collectivities.'’ Kohn studied un- 
patterned situations in which there was no collectivity to provide a 
definition, and found that the confused individual would accept a 
cue from any other participant, but that where contradictory expecta- 
tions were expressed an individual would first attempt to resolve the 
conflict by assigning one definition a higher priority than the other.'* 
Winder asked some subjects in Chicago to comment on a series of 
fabricated ‘news items’; he found that a disposition to avoid contact 
with Negroes in certain relationships was related to status differences 
among the respondents and to the extent to which Negroes had 
moved into the neighbourhood, but he did not analyse the differences 
between these situations and those in which less distance was indi- 
cated.’” 

The analysis of selected case studies using Rogler’s approach pro- 
duces generalisations holding only within the culture in question. To 
elaborate a satisfactory culture-free method for the analysis of social 
situations is more difficult. The present writer has suggested else- 
where that it is possible to consider very many situations in terms 
of the relationships between three parties:*" ego, the actor whose 
position is taken as a starting point; alter, the man towards whom 
his behaviour is directed; and the onlooker, a member of ego’s group 
who appraises his conduct and who may cause ego to be rewarded 
or punished for it. In this way it is possible to take account of the 
way entrance into a particular relationship with a stranger has 
different implications for people of different occupations and social 
standing, and to meet Krech and Crutchfield’s criticism. Six hypo- 
theses have been put forward: two springing from ego’s image of 
alter, two from ego’s relationship with the onlooker, and two deriv- 
ing from the nature of the social relationship with alter into which 
ego might enter. They are that: ego will observe greater social 
distance towards alter 

1. the more alter is thought to be unaware of the norms govern- 

ing social relations in ego’s group. 
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2. the more alter’s group is of low prestige. 

3. the less public justification ego’s social role gives him for asso- 
ciating with socialiy inferior persons. 

4. the more ego feels vulnerable to criticism or challenge from 
members of his own group. 

5. the more the relationship in question is regulated by implicit 
modes of communication. 

6. the weaker are the sanctions for bringing the stranger into line 
if he behaves inappropriately. 


Conclusion 

The Bogardus test, modified in various ways, has been used in 
many studies of attitudes towards stranger groups, but its poten- 
tialities for the study of the different situations and relationships in 
which distance is observed have not yet been exploited. A review 
of recent work indicates that progress would be facilitated by 
enquiries along two lines: 

(i) Only rarely have investigators published their data in a manner 
such that any anomalies in the ranking of relationships are apparent 
or that permits the re-analysis of the material from the standpoint 
of the relationships involved. The Bogardus test is one of the 
simplest to administer and for this kind of analysis it is not necessary 
to try to ensure that the scale items are equidistant. Further experi- 
mentation is called for in its application to the study of relations 
between social classes and occupational groups, in the specification 
of relationships more closely spaced than Bogardus’ seven, and in 
the use of other methods of eliciting responses, such as the presenta- 
tion of anecdotes for comment. 

(ii) The hypotheses suggested by recent studies of the effect upon 
the definition of the situation of social status and residential differ- 
ences, group membership, normative patterns implicit in the social 
system, the perception of relationships, etc., cannot yet be formu- 
lated in terms that would permit their testing by existing versions of 
social distance tests. They could, however, be refined by observa- 
tion, by use in discussion groups, or by phenomenological analysis, 
and would complement research of the type outlined in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Social Sciences Research Centre, 
University of Edinburgh. 
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' Note, in particular, Herbert Blumer’s review of recent American 
research in the International Social Science Bulletin, vol. 10 (1958), pp. 
403-47. 
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SOLIDARIST SYNDICALISM: DURKHEIM AND 
DUGUIT 
Part II. 


J. E. S. Hayward 





f it is accurate to apply to Durkheim, Gaston Richard's assertion : 
‘As soon as the sociologist abandons the consideration of societies 
for that of the universal society of minds, and group solidarities 

for the solidarity of men in space and time, he is philosophising,’ 
Léon Duguit’s critical and constructive, sociology<entred juris- 
prudence based upon the normative fact of social solidarity as the 
source of all legal obligation, fits this implied criticism. For all his 
pretensions to a radically empirical positivism, excluding all sub- 
jective metaphysical postulates, his writings were philosophical rather 
than scientific in character.' Whereas Durkheim succumbed to the 
attractions of Paris, Duguit, a native of the Gironde, refused all 
invitations from the Paris ‘Faculté de Droit’ and taught (from 1886 
until his death in 1928) at Bordeaux University. This was a practical 
manifestation of his intransigent hostility to the centralisation in the 
capital of all that was best in France. This opposition to the all- 
absorbing state was counter-balanced by his hostility towards anarchic 
individualism, the second of the warring twins engendered by the 
Rousseauist philosophy of the French Revolution. This doctrine 
juxtaposed the absolute, one and indivisible sovereign state’s meta- 
physical general will and the imprescriptable and intangible rights 
of each subjective individual will. The rejection of both statist 
socialism and Revolutionary individualism was coupled with the 
ardent advocacy of a liberal-socialist pluralism or, as Duguit described 
it in 1848 style, ‘Associationism, i.e. a social state where individual 
energies, free from the tyrannical tutelage of the State, masters of 
themselves, will be enlightened, guided and protected by associations 
based upon a community of needs and interests.” 


Social Solidarity versus State Sovereignty. 
The dogmas of national sovereignty and individual liberty were 
each absolute and exclusive. Consequently, they were contradictory, 
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sovereignty presupposing servitude, whilst unlimited liberty resulted 
in anarchy. They had sought to destroy all organized group interests 
which could not either be reduced to a sum of individual interests 
or erected into the general interest, dubbing them conspiracies 
against the state. The notorious Revolutionary ‘Loi le Chapelier’ of 
1791, supplemented by article 1781 of the Civil Code of 1804 and 
article 416 of the Napoleonic Penal Code of 1810, had sought to 
destroy the old professional associations in favour of the nominally 
self-determining will of the state, expressed through sovereign 
commands. Both the individual and the state were supposed to have 
rights but no duties. However, by 1848, the tide had begun to turn. 
Article 8 of the Constitution of the emhemeral Second Republic 
recognised the right of association. Nevertheless, it was not until 
1884 that professional associations were legalised and 1go1 that all 
associations were legalised. Both Acts were the work of Waldeck- 
Rousseau. Duguit could in 1911 retrospectively diagnose the juridico- 
social trend in these trenchant terms: ‘We are faced today by the 
strange fact that everywhere, in Parliament, amongst the people, in 
the press, the principles of revolutionary law are invoked, yet during 
the last half-century there has been a tremendous reaction against 
the work of the Revolution and a fundamental transformation of the 
law based upon the constant and progressive elimination of all the 
elements of revolutionary law. The most striking aspect of this 
transformation is the syndicalist movement, the juridical organisation 


of social classes . . . That is the principal event in social evolution 
during the second half of the nineteenth century and of the twentieth 
century.” 


The characteristics of early twentieth century jurisprudence to 
which Duguit not only responded sympathetically but substantially 
contributed, were the great expansion in extra-state sources of law. 
These included collective bargaining and the rules of professional 
associations. Parallel with expanding state intervention, they expressed 
the increasing réle of democratically organised groups in imposing 
non-contractual, transpersonal obligations upon individuals. As a 
result of these developments, the traditional French legal distinction 
between the spheres of public and private law was blurred if not 
destroyed. Duguit castigated the conservatism of the jurists who 
ignored or resisted the aspirations and needs of society.‘ Such 
criticism, characteristic of the innovators, Saleilles and Hauriou as 
well as Duguit, was directed at the orthodox jurists, such as Esmein 
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and Barthelémy. These dogmatists championed an objective vol- 
untarism based upon the dual foundation of a metajuridical, sovereign 
state will and a multitude of metaphysical, sovereign individual wills. 
Duguit, who, as we shall see, claimed that the objective and social 
foundation of law was ‘solidarity,’ substituted with Hobbes, Comte 
and Louis Blanc the positive notion of effective power to realise one’s 
will for the metaphysical and subjective, personal and super-personal 
notion of right. He sought to dislodge the absolute and exclusive 
sovereign right of public power (conceived as a superior will) to 
command, and the absolute and exclusive individual right to use and 
abuse at will one’s private property except as willingly modified by 
contract, which were known respectively as ‘imperium’ and 
‘dominium’ to Roman Law, the law upon which the ‘Code Civil’ 
was modelled. In their place was emerging the notion of ‘droit social’ 
—what Proudhon had called ‘droit économique’—which reduced 
both state power and private property to the modest dimensions of 
a ‘social function’ within the framework of a prior and superior, 
spontaneous juridico-social order.° 

The radical character of Duguit’s critique is evident from the fact 
that he considered that the nature of the political régime—dictatorial 
or democratic—was irrelevant to the issue of the nature of society 
and socio-political obligation. Popular sovereignty and the divine 
right of the people was as indefensible a basis for political authority 
as the royal sovereignty and the divine right right of kings which 
it overthrew and the plebiscitary sovereignty and the divine right 
of conquest which overthrew it. However, these variants upon 
tyranny, ‘the Roman, regalian, Jacobin, Napoleonic, collectivist type, 
which under these diverse forms are one and the same type of state,’ 
were in process of disappearing in favour of the new type of political 
organisation, based upon ‘decentralisation or syndicalist federalism.”* 
Once the fiction of the law as the will of the stronger had been 
replaced by the reciprocal solidarity of diverse needs and services, 
collectivist authoritarianism and individualist anarchism, based 
respectively upon a super-personal and an atomistic conception of 
society, would give way to a convergence of the complementary 
interests of the individual and society.’ The starting point of his 
first major original work was thus identical with that of Durkheim. 

Like Durkheim, Duguit was not content merely to assert 
optimistically that ‘individualisation’ and ‘socialisation’ developed 
simultaneously when man became conscious of group solidarity. A 
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social norm without a metaphysical, @ prion foundation, was 
necessary if legal and economic problems were to be dealt with 
effectively. Duguit claimed that ‘the notion of solidarity implies a 
rule of conduct capable of determining the rights and duties of social 
man in general and of the man invested with political power in 
particular . . . This rule of conduct, born of social solidarity, is 
modelled, so to speak, on this solidarity. From this standpoint, we 
agree with pure sociological doctrine, which regards morality and 
law as spontaneous in origin, a natural product of social develop- 
ment.” Duguit adopted Durkheim’s conception of solidarity as a 
teleological normative fact. It was, in contrast with the notions of 
charity and fraternity, not a moral principle but a juridico-social 
standard of value. It was an attempt to elude the reproach of indulg- 
ing in naturalistic ethics, whose unsatisfactory nature preoccupied 
him at the very end of his life and led him to reconsider the problem 
of social values.” In the third edition of his Traité de Droit Con- 
stitutionnel, Duguit corrected the social scientism involved in basing 
the rule of law solely upon the ‘objective’ fact of social solidarity. 
He did so by a dual appeal to the subjective feelings of sociability 
and justice prevailing in a particular group. Thereby, the moralistic 
element in his juridico-sociological conception of social solidarity 
became explicit, and the would-be positivist revealed the practical 
political orientation of his philosophy which led him to proclaim: 
‘In my view, there is in this conception of solidarity through division 
of labour a fruitful principle, potent with moral and social life. And 
if all men were deeply convinced by it and were inspired by it in 
their actions, all major social problems would thereby be resolved.”'" 
Duguit here betrayed the self-same optimism which animated the 
Socialists prior to 1848 and the Solidarists of the late nineteenth 


century. 


Influences upon Duguit. 

If Duguit was indubitably in the authentic solidarist tradition, 
what were the elements in this eclectic tradition from which he 
derived his inspiration? Throughout his :uumerous works, Duguit 
reiterated that in opposition to the metaphysical, @ priori and sub- 
jective method traditional in jurisprudence, he employed a scientific, 
empirical and objective method which he misleadingly dubbed 
‘positivist’ and ‘realist.’ As, on his own testimony, Duguit had not 
read Comte’s works when he published his book on the state in 
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1901,'' such influence as he received from the pioneer sociologist 
must have been indirect. The initial inspiration to apply sociological 
method to politics and jurisprudence came from the scienticist and 
evolutionist social organicism of Spencer and Schaeffle, Espinas and 
Perrier, and led Duguit to become a collaborator of the author of 
Organisme et Société, René Worms. It was Worms who established 
the Revue Internationale de Sociologie in 1893, whose contributors 
included, as well as Schaeffle, Espinas and Perrier, such eminent 
solidarists as Henri Marion, Alfred Fouillée and Charles Gide.'* 

It was a brief article in this review entitled ‘Un séminaire de socio- 
logie,’ describing Duguit’s attempt at Bordeaux to grapple, since 
1891, with the new science of society that marked a turning point in 
his career. This rather than the sterile exercises in applying in detail 
the organicist analogy—his article ‘Le Droit Constitutionnel et la 
Sociologie’ of 1889 and ‘Des fonctions juridiques de |’ Etat moderne’ 
of 1894, of which he retained only the idea of law as a branch of 
sociology and the state as a ‘natural’ or objective fact rather than 
the subjective product of human will and artifice—pointed the way 
to his future doctrine. It heralded his partial conversion to the socio- 
logical theory which Durkheim (a conspicuous absentee from the 
social organicist group associated with the Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie) was then elaborating at the University of Bordeaux. ‘Man 
is always simultaneously conscious of his own personality and of the 
group of which he is a member. He is conscious of himself at the 
same time as individual and as social cell . . . He is conscious of 
his individuality and of social solidarity which develop in complete 
reciprocity; it is in this sense that there is a social consciousness . . 

I conceive society, therefore society is.’’* Here, Duguit is closer to 
the psychologism of Fouillée’s ‘Cogito, ergo sumus’—I think, there- 
fore we are—the ‘subjective’ foundation of social solidarity (developed 
in Marion’s De la Solidanté Morale, Essai de Psychologie Appliquée 
and Fouillée’s Science Sociale Contemporaine, both published in 
1880) than to Durkheim’s ‘objective,’ sociological analysis. Despite 
Duguit’s debt to Durkheim, which came to play so important a part 
in his key conception of the ‘régle de droit,’ it never wholly ousted 
the older conception. This prevented him from ever accepting 
Durkheim’s postulate of a collective consciousness of solidarity, 
except as the immanent content of individual minds. His neo- 
nominalism is reminiscent of Fouillée’s eclectic conception of social 
‘contractual-organism’ opposed to Espinas’ outright social organ- 
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icism.'* 

However, whilst following Fouillée in repudiating the organicist 
analogy upon the all-important score that individuals in society, 
unlike amoebae or ants, were personally conscious of their solidarity, 
and in accepting the principle that ‘idea-forces’ liberated man from 
the grip of social determinism, Duguit rejected his social ‘quasi- 
contractualism,’ the voluntaristic counterbalance to the naturalistic 
extreme of social organicism.'* Whilst Durkheim had stressed the 
natural and spontaneous character of social solidarity against 
Fouillée’s reinterpretation of contract as including the whole sphere 
of implicit consent, embracing all unconstrained actions, he came 
close to ‘quasi-contractualist’ theory, in Fouillée’s vague philosophical 
formulation rather than the misleadingly precise juridical enunciation 
of the Radical politician Léon Bourgeois. Durkheim had asserted 
that ‘everything in contract is not contractual’ because ‘contracts 
give birth to obligations which have not been contracted.”""* Any 
appeal whatsoever to the subjectivist and voluntarist principle of 
contract was, however, anathema to Duguit. Despite his esteem for 
Léon Bourgeois—‘an authoritative and talented man involved in 
party politics, understanding and sympathising with modern trends’ 
—he considered that social ‘quasi-contractualism’ was merely a timid, 
though ingenious, subterfuge calculated to transmute in a solidarist 
direction the individualist contractualism and the authoritarian 
statism which were the canons of the Civil Code. Instead, he 
advocated the outright abandonment of this antiquated, fallacious 
foundation of law once and for all in favour of a direct appeal to the 
plain, unvarnished fact of social solidarity which Bourgeois had been 
at such pains to elucidate and to eulogise.'’ Duguit demanded a 
juridical revolution, not merely interpretative reform. He was not 
content to force the increasingly non-contractual nature of certain 
social relations into the doctrinaire strait-jacket of a legal fiction. 

‘As for the constituent elements of social cohesion, they appear to 
me to have been definitely discovered by several sociologists and 
particularly by my eminent colleague and friend M. Durkheim . . . 
These elements consist in what is called social solidarity.’’* Through 
the flexible notion of solidarity, Duguit rejuvenated the fossilised 
tradition of French jurisprudence by enriching its arid dogmas with 
the knowledge provided by the social sciences and seeking to make 
it a branch of social inquiry grounded upon scientific method. 
Durkheim utilised legal criteria when elaborating the concept of 
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social solidarity through which he provided a sociological interpreta- 
tion of society. Duguit, in subsequently seeking to effect a radical 
reform of jurisprudence, utilised the Durkheimian sociological con- 
ception of juridico-social solidarity as his ‘objective’ starting point. 
Thus law, which played so important a part in the analysis of 
solidarity in La Division du Travail Social, through the iconoclastic 
critique and constructive innovations of Duguit, was the first extra- 
sociological sphere of social activity which felt the full impact of 
his influence, creating in the process the new study of juridical 
sociology. Furthermore through his brief allusions to the positive 
implications of his conception of the community as a diverse solidarity 
of professional classes or groups which should be represented in the 
machinery of government, Durkheim provided Duguit with the 
‘objective’ foundation, integrated with the rest of his social theory, 
for the advocacy of group representation (already championed by 
Krause and Schaeffle in Germany, Hector Denis, Guillaume de 
Greef and Adolphe Prins in Belgium and Ferneuil in France), taking 
the form of reformist social syndicalism in opposition to revolutionary 
proletarian syndicalism.'’ 

However, Duguit diverged from Durkheim, and more especially 
from his disciple Davy, on the conception of social consciousness, 
which he considered to be as much a metaphysical fiction as 
Rousseau’s ‘General Will.’ It was not the consciousness itself, but 
its content that was social. To go beyond this claim would be to 
erect a metaphor into a mystical, transcendental entity. In reply to 
Davy’s attempt to excommunicate him as a nominalistic individualist 
from the Durkheimian fold, he vigorously riposted: ‘I defy you to 
establish by direct observation the existence of a collective reality 
distinct from individuals. In making such a claim you relapse into 
the metaphyisical rut . . . Our common master carefully avoided 
doing so and one cannot find in his works a single statement from 
which one can infer that he accepted this doctrine.”*° Whilst con- 
sidering that Duguit here is overlooking the equivocal terminology 
employed by Durkheim, we are in fundamental agreement with his 
view that for the great sociologist, social consciousness was trans- 
personal rather than super-personal, immanent in the consciousness 
of individuals rather than transcending them. 


The ‘Public Service’ State. 


For Duguit, as for Durkheim, the state was merely society as 
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politically organised, the product not the producer of social solidarity, 
though its principal function was to protect and extend it. This alone 
was its claim to exercise authority legitimately. If its actions were 
not determined by the service of social solidarity—the foundation 
of all juridico-social obligation, and to which it was equally sub- 
ordinate with all institutions—its use of force was arbitrary and 
tyrannical and ought to be resisted. The government, into which the 
state resolved itself for all practical purposes, was merely the most 
powerful force in society.*’ 

‘Do nothing contrary to social solidarity through similarity and 
through the division of labour, such are the negative objective duties 
of the government, as of all individuals;’ the government intervening 
positively to guarantee to all its citizens the means of satisfying their 
common needs and developing freely the capacities indispensable to 
specialised solidarity.** The achievement of a just social harmony 
was dependent upon the realisation that, through the liberal-socialist 
notion of solidarity, a synthesis of individualism and collectivism 
had been achieved. This synthesis went beyond artificial conflicts 
between subjective, unilateral individual rights and subjective, uni- 
lateral state sovereignty, and united both government and governed 
in the mutual service of social solidarity. “We shall be, to use the 
consecrated expressions, very individualist and very socialist; very 
individualist in denying the State the power of interfering in the free 
development of individual activities and by imposing upon it the 
duty of protecting them; but very socialist in recognising its very 
wide powers of intervention and by imposing upon it rigorous 
duties.”** 

Of the functions of the state, derived from its basis in social 
solidarity, those of a negative character were largely similar to the 
functions implied by the individualist Declaration of Rights of the 
French Revolution, though they made no claim to the absolute or 
eternal validity of Natural Law. The divergence from the orthodox 
liberal conception of the réle of the state emerged spectacularly when 
considering the positive intervention required by the legislative 
implications of the fact of social solidarity. To protect and promote 
solidarity based upon common needs, the state was under a legal 
obligation—the law of solidarity being anterior and superior to the 
law of the state—to pass laws guaranteeing social security and public 
health; providing full employment for the able-bodied and public 
assistance for those—infants, invalids, the ill and the aged—unable 
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to support themselves; promoting the free physical and intellectual 
development of each individual, involving the acquisition of private 
property and education. Thus, as well as guaranteeing a material 
minimum for all, ‘the State ought and can therefore insist on 
compulsory minimum education, which is indispensable if all are to 
have a clear appreciation of this solidarity."** To protect and promote 
solidarity by specialisation, the state had the duty of fixing maximum 
hours of work and minimum wage-rates, annulling inequitable con- 
tracts which infringed solidarist principles and penalising those who 
left their labour or property unproductive by levying progressive 
taxation upon unearned income and uninvested capital, despite the 
howls of anguish which the orthodox economists emitted. By the 
twentieth century, ‘Under the pressure of facts, and through a clearer 
notion of social solidarity, most governments have begun to follow 
this course of action.’*” 

Duguit’s replacement of the sovereign state, with unlimited power 
and obligations to no one, by the decentralised, ‘public service state’ 
which intervened to protect and promote social solidarity, was as 
close to Louis Blanc’s conception of ‘L’Etat Serviteur’ as his con- 
ception of economic federation based upon self-governing trade 
unions was close to Proudhon’s conception of Industrial Democracy. 
As with many other turn-of-the-century protagonists of reformist 
syndicalism such as Paul-Boncour and Maxime Leroy, Duguit united 
the two main currents of 1848 liberal-socialism: statism and 
associationism. ‘I prefer to describe it as a solidarist movement.’** 
He was faithful to Blanc as well as Proudhon when he claimed that 
‘for the regalian, Jacobin and Napoleonic conception of the State 
as power is substituted a fundamentally economic conception of the 
State, which becomes the co-operation between public services 
functioning under the control of the government.’*’ 

This phrase foreshadows the contemporary conception of a public 
corporation or nationalisation as it is popularly described. It was 
advocated in France by Jouhaux’s reformist C.G.T. after the First 
World War, and by C.G.T.—Force Ouvriére after the Second World 
War, as defined by Charles Gide in the ‘Conseil Economique du 
Travail.’ (This body was set up by the C.G.T. in 1920 and included 
representatives of the consumer co-operative movement in which 
Gide was a leading figure.) Duguit’s remark does not merely look 
back to the social radicalism of 1848 but reflects the Radical- 
Socialism of Bourgeois and Gide half a century later. Their con- 
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ception of society as based upon co-operative solidarity and the 
state’s réle as one of reparative justice is reflected in the lines that 
follow. Duguit explicitly declares that government action ‘is linked 
to the notion of social solidarity . . . Every society is a large co- 
operative in which everyone profits from certain advantages provided 
by the social division of labour. But conversely, if some members 
alone suffer detriment, if the co-operative has functioned badly, or 
if circumstances are such that losses only affect some as against 
others, then society as a whole should intervene to repair the con- 
sequences. The treasury of the State is, so to speak, a friendly society 
fund for the benefit of its citizen.”** 

This responsibility of the state to remedy violations of social 
solidarity extended to its own acts, the ‘Conseil d’Etat’ having the 
power to arraign the state for ultra vires exercise of its administrative 
power and assess the financial compensation due to those citizens 
who had suffered thereby.’* If, however, the actions of the govern- 
ment violated the underlying objective law of society to such a degree 
that the governed were provoked to insurrection, this should be 
merely regarded—with St. Thomas, the ‘Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos’, 
Locke and the American and French Revolutionary Declarations of 
Human Rights—as the restoration of an order violated by the 
arbitrary actions of the Government. The last, but by no means least 
duty of every government based upon the juridical implications of 
social solidarity was, therefore, ‘the duty of organising the force of 
which it disposes to minimise the danger of arbitrariness.’*° 


Reformist Syndicalism and Professional Representation. 

The creation of an Economic Council through pressure by the 
C.G.T. was extremely welcome to Duguit as a major step towards 
professional political representation. This is evident from his 
categorical assertion—following the affirmation ‘I summarise my 
whole attitude when I say that in the near future the trade unions 
ought to be integrated into the State’-—as unmistakable as it is 
explicit: “This National Economic Council is really the embryo of 
a genuine Parliament of trade unions.”*' This, taken in conjunction 
with the C.G.T.’s Minimum Programme demand for the transforma- 
tion of the major national industries into autenomous public 
corporations, led Duguit to maintain that despite divergences of form 
and on the use of strike action in industrial disputes, he acknowledged 
close affinities with the reformist syndicalism of Jouhaux.** The same 
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cannot be said of his attitude towards the revolutionary syndicalists 
who had distorted for doctrinaire purposes a social fact that should 
have been objectively studied as a manifestation of social solidarity. 
If this were dispassionately done, it would be evident that “The 
Syndicalist movement is not by nature aimed at class struggle, but 
a movement for co-operation and co-ordination between social 
classes.”** Furthermore, not only did the theories of Sorel, Lagardelle 
and Berth falsely dichotomise the plurality of interdependent social 
groups into two antagonistic classes. They opposed proletarian class 
solidarity to national solidarity and indulged in an antipatriotism 
which was as pernicious as it was ineffective because it ran counter 
to the source of all communal life: social solidarity.** 

Historically, syndicalism was merely a part of the associationist 
movement which gathered momentum in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. It was a product, like the extension of social 
legislation, of the increasingly extensive and intensive specialisation 
which gave social solidarity an increasingly complex and pervasive 
character inimical to the then fashionable individualism. From this 
state of affairs, Duguit inferred the obligation of all members of 
society to co-operate in social solidarity. ‘Does a group, association, 
corporation, institution, pursue an end in conformity with social 
solidarity as it is understood at a given time in a particular country 
and is consequently in conformity with the objective law of that 
country? If so, all such acts should be juridically recognised and 
protected.”** 

He regarded the professional association as, par excellence, the 
twentieth century instrument of social solidarity, expressing the real 
community of interest which was obscured by the social conflict 
provoked both by unplanned private enterprise and state regimenta- 
tion. In the messianic fervour generated by his vision of social 
harmony, he went as far as to predict the coming of a neo- 
Proudhonian, syndicalist federalism. “The various social classes are 
becoming conscious both of their autonomy and of their inter- 
dependence. Through syndicalism, they are acquiring a precise legal 
form; they are even tending to secure control of the social task which 
is their concern; they are limiting the intervention of the central 
government, reducing it, perhaps in the near future, merely to the 
function of regulation and supervision. I am convinced that, as a 
result, the syndicalist movement, after a period of unrest and perhaps 
even of violence, will give to the political and economic society of 
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tomorrow, a cohesion and integration unknown to French society for 
centuries.”** 

The principal modification in political institutions which Duguit 
envisaged as arising out of syndicalism’s coming of age was the 
professional representation of all social classes. Alongside the 
Chamber elected by universal suffrage, a Second Chamber would 
represent the organic social groups engendered by social solidarity. 
As early as 1895, Duguit wrote: ‘Whatever one’s opinion, it is 
impossible to ignore the immense reaction, especially in the last 
twenty years, against the individualist doctrines of the Revolution, 
the tremendous associetionist movement particularly evident in the 
prodigious development, in France and abroad, of workers’, agricul- 
tural and industrial associations. The politician and legislator have 
no right to ignore it’; and Duguit inexorably concluded that ‘a 
country in which the representation of both individuals and groups 
does not exist does not have a constitution.”’’ The pervasive influence 
exercised by pressure groups in twentieth century government— 
described by Professor Finer as forming an ‘Anonymous Empire’— 
would thereby be brought into the legislative limelight. Their 
activities would be overt rather than occult. 

However, Duguit rejected the attempt to confuse the issue by ‘a 
party which is today making a great din, causing a to-do rather than 
doing anything constructive, the neo-monarchists who gravitate 
around M. Charles Maurras and the publication L’Action Francaise’ 
(of which the inter-war Fascist syndicalism of Georges Valois was 
the transition into Vichy attempts at resurrecting corporativism). 
These reactionaries endeavoured to impose the view the syndicalism 
and liberal democracy were antithetical. For them, syndicalism was 
synonymous with anti-political, anti-democratic and anti-parliamentary 
attitudes, a view which, as we shall see, Paul-Boncour had already 
combated a propos of decentralisation in 1903.°* Professional 
representation and plural voting, like proportional representation, 
were not, in his view, aimed at destroying universal suffrage but as 
complementary to and fulfilling it. “The economic power of trade 
unions is incontestable. But they have arrived at the point in their 
development when they are about to become a political, governmental 
force.""” The two chambers represented respectively for Duguit 
solidarity by similitude (the Chamber of Deputies based on universal 
suffrage and the principle that all men are equal) and solidarity 
through specialisation or functional diversity (the Professional Senate 
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based on industrial constituencies and plural voting, stemming from 
the principle that all men are different). 

Before we discuss the attenuated form in which Duguit’s demand 
for professional representation was impiemented, a word should be 
devoted to the contribution of Joseph Paul-Boncour. This future 
Prime Minister was the author in 1900 of an epoch-making book, 
Le Fédéralisme Economique, which was inspired by Durkheim as 
well as by Proudhon, Waldeck-Rousseau and the Webbs. By deduc- 
tion, like Duguit, from a Durkheimian starting-point, Paul Boncour 
arrived at a similar pluralistic and syndicalist conception of political 
and economic democracy as based, not on self-evident individual 
rights but upon the fact of social solidarity.*° With Duguit and 
following Durkheim, he maintained that economic and professional 
decentralisation were to take pride of place over political and 
administrative regionalism, of which the Royalist Maurras was a 
leading exponent. In his 1903 polemic with Maurras, Paul-Boncour 
reaffirmed his ‘triple foi régionaliste, syndicaliste et coopératiste, ce 
que j’appelle le fédéralisme intégral’ and reiterated his view that ‘It 
cannot be repeated too often that there is a more genuine solidarity 
between the members of the same profession than between the 
inhabitants of the same neighbourhood; the professional group 
creates a closer interdependence than the neighbourhood group does 
at present.‘ More important even than local self-government was 
industrial self-government. It was capable of organising ways of deal- 
ing with diverse economic needs and circumstances without con- 
straining them within the strait-jacket of indiscriminate state 
intervention on a national scale. However, the state as the representa- 
tive of national solidarity had the duty of preventing abuses of power 
by groups, whether directed at their members or at other groups.** 

The deterministic, Durkheimian conception of syndicalist solidarity 
envisaged by Paul-Boncour is made explicit in the following state- 
ment: ‘A professional community creates between its members an 
interdependence, a real and positive solidarity, analogous to that 
engendered by a territorial community. This positive solidarity may 
be defined, we believe, the phenomenon by which the act of an indivi- 
dual member of a group affects the other members of his group, there- 
by creating between all its members a reciprocal dependence.”** Whilst 
aware of the oppressive potentialities of professional solidarity based 
upon ‘closed shop’ principles, Paul-Boncour was convinced that 
provided complete freedom of entry into the profession was guaran- 
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teed by the state, a resurgence of neo-medieval, closed corporations 
could be avoided. This would be achieved without depriving the trade 
unions of the unity and comprehensiveness essential if collective 
bargaining with employers was to be conducted on equal terms and 
if those who enjoyed the rights won by trade union action were also 
to submit to its duties.‘* The mid-twentieth century has provided 
evidence both for and against Paul-Boncour’s optimistic view of the 
consequences of the great power accruing to the trade unions in 
conditions of labour scarcity. We have witnessed examples of restraint 
as well as of ruthless sclf-secking in a tormented field of social re- 
lations. 

From 1906-10, Paul-Boncour played a leading part in the ‘Comité 
de la Démocratie Sociale’ which sought to unite social radicals of all 
shades of opinion. Amongst the galaxy of social reformists whom it 
rallied to what might have become a liberal-socialist party, had not 
the fruits of office tempted away some of its leading members, united 
by no organisation other than weekly meetings, were, besides Paul- 
Boncour, the future Radical Prime Minister Edouard Herriot, the 
Solidarist Radicals Buisson and Bouglé, the neo-Solidarist Socialists 
Fourni¢re and Renard, the Independent Socialists Briand, Viviani 
and Millerand, and reformist syndicalists such as Louis Niel and 
Maxime Leroy.*’ After the First World War, Paul-Boncour (in his 
capacity as a lawyer) defended the C.G.T. ‘obeying the feeling of 
solidarity which is, for the wage-earner, part of the code of honour,’ 
when it was prosecuted for calling a general strike in sympathy with 
the railway workers in 1920. He championed inter alia its plan for a 
‘Conseil Economique du Travail,’ which, when briefly Prime Minister 
in 1933, he endeavoured to strengthen, it having meanwhile come 
into existence in an attenuated form.** The leader of the C.G.T. 
and progenitor of the ‘Conseil Economique du Travail’ was Léon 
Jouhaux, and it is to him that we turn for the metamorphosis of the 
Solidarist Syndicalist scheme for professional representation from a 
grandiose ‘mystique’ into a rather paltry ‘politique.’ 


Jouhaux and the Conseil Economique. 


Léon Jouhaux, who succeeded Niel as General Secretary of the 
C.G.T. in 1909 (a post which he held for nearly half a century, 
despite two splits with the Communists and two World Wars) had a 
‘Communard’ for a father; a fact which illuminates his fundamentally 
Proudhonian political and economic philosophy. Regarding the re- 
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formist-revolutionary antithesis as being false,*’ he concentrated upon 
the positive, practical improvement of the status of the employed. In 
particular, he sought to win institutional recognition of their economic 
significance. Encouraged by the prestige acquired by the trade union 
movement in the First World War, Jouhaux drew up in 1918 a 
Minimum Programme for the C.G.T. It proclaimed public respon- 
sibility for the application for the Solidarist ‘droit social’ which, as 
we have seen, Duguit had sought both to elucidate and propagate a 
decade carlier. Whilst, at the time, it was the demand for the national- 
isation of France's basic industries that attracted most attention, the 
eighth point in this programme (which the Clemenceau government 
contemptuously rejected) was an attempt to secure the representation 
of economic interests. In opposition to the juridico-political fiction 
of the sovereign state was emerging, the C.G.T. declared, the in- 
escapable, juridico-economic reality of professional solidarity based 
upon the ‘grandes forces collectives associées.’ This trend led a pro- 
tagonist of reformist syndicalism, Maxime Leroy, to put the rhetorical 
question: ‘what is politics except all the rules of solidarity between 
the members of a society?’** 

Though abandoning the unreality of theoretical quarrels between 
‘revolutionaries’ and ‘reformists,’ Jouhaux led the C.G.T. in fact to 
a basic reformist and gradualist approach to the economic problems 
of the wage carners. He sought for institutional changes and piece- 
meal improvements within the framework of the existing order rather 
than a ‘catastrophic’ leap in the dark; and when circumstances forced 
the C.G.T. into calling a general strike in 1920, it was conducted by 
Jouhaux in a ‘constitutional’ spirit. He demanded the implementation 
of a neo-Proudhonian, reformist programme, not the Blanquist- 
Marxist dictatorship of the proletariat whose partisans broke away 
to form the ‘C.G.T. Unitaire’ (sic) in 1922.** The trial of strength 
forced upon a reluctant Jouhaux arose from the refusal of 
Clemenceau’s government to meet adequately the C.G.T.’s minimum 
programme, which included a demand for an Economic Council, 
despite its measures in favour of the wage-carners such as the 8-hour 
day. Undeterred by official hostility, the ‘Conseil Economique du 
Travail’ was created in 1920 to realise, in conjunction with the co- 
operators, the technicians (U.S.T.L.C.A.) and the civil servants, a 
modest, modified form of Proudhon’s dream of substituting the 
workshop for government through a policy of economic planning 
from ‘below,’ based upon the collaboration of the producers, con- 
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sumers, technicians and the government.°*” 

The failure of the general strike in 1920, the condemnation, 
‘dissolution’ and schism in the C.G.T. that followed, destroyed the 
prestige that the trade unions had won in the war years. The 
‘Conseil Economique du Travail’ disappeared in a wave of disillusion- 
ment and controversy that created a climate that was anything but 
congenial to an attempt to give an organised and institutional form 
to the fact of economic solidarity. However, with the victory of the 
‘Cartel des Gauches’ in 1924, Godart, the Minister of Labour in 
Herriot’s Radical-Socialist government, set up a Committee to 
prepare the creation of a National Economic Council. Jouhaux’s 
report provided the basis for the discussion from which emerged a 
plan implemented by decree on January 16th, 1925, that was 
rapturously greeted by Maxime Leroy. ‘This entry of the professional 
association into our written law is the outstanding event in the 
twentieth century history of the State.”*' It undoubtedly provided an 
institutional recognition of the complementary contributions of those 
old antagonists labour, capital and the state to the planned solution 
of the problems that engendered social and economic conflict. 

Presided over by the Prime Minister (with Jouhaux as Vice- 
President), it was not powerful enough to become more than a 
consultative legislative appendage, yet potentially too powerful to be 
utilised freely by the government. The politicians were worried by 
the sombre premonitions of orthodox jurists, who feared the destruc- 
tion of their sacrosanct principle of state sovereignty, and of the 
orthodox economists who anticipated with horror the disruptive 
expansion of state intervention in economic matters best left to the 
operation of ‘natural’ forces. Despite Paul-Boncour’s efforts, partially 
successful in 1936, to improve the machinery of the National 
Economic Council, it remained largely ineffectual, even during the 
‘Front Populaire’ government of Léon Blum, until Article 25 of the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic in 1946 gave it a status 
independent of the Government. Its members (representing the trade 
unions, private enterprise, agriculture, co-operatives and nationalised 
industries) were elected and not nominated, and had the right to 
conduct independent inquiries in the social and economic sphere. 
Jouhaux became its first President.*? Without achieving the spec- 
tacular results anticipated by its protagonists, the ‘Conseil Econ- 
omique’ proved itself a valuable if humdrum fourth wheel to the 
legislative chariot of the Fourth (Parliamentary) Republic, and has 
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survived the upheaval of 1958 to play its modest part in the Fifth 
(Presidential) Republic. 
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olitical sociologists have tended to neglect the study of the pre- 

capitalist state and have therefore missed insights which might 

be provided thereby for the analysis of the present. Max Weber, 
who laid the foundation for much of our theory of political sociology, 
was a serious student of pre-capitalist societies. Clarity concerning 
the way in which he analysed the feudal order can be of help to us 
in our analyses of contemporary society. Therefore, I have tried here 
to present systematically the analysis of the feudal order contained 
in his writings.’ 

Max Weber’s constant concern in the characterisation and under- 
standing of any social structure was with the locus of control of its 
material means of political power. Feudalism is therefore, in his view, 
a society in which the ruling class holds power by possessing fiefs— 
territories within which its members appropriate political and 
juridical rights, achieving this by their independent means of 
administration, both fiscal and military. Now, to be meaningful, this 
statement must be elaborated so as to show how Weber’s concept 
of feudalism is related to other of his concepts of political authority. 

In the sphere of ‘traditional’ authority, leaders or chiefs are guided 
by their own personal power and by given legal norms or precedents. 
Their authority is held on behalf of the group as a whole and is not 
freely appropriated. So that this shall be maintained, it is crucial that 
there be no administrative staff over which the individual in authority 
has personal control. “Those subject to authority are hence still 
members of the group and not “subjects”.’? Now, once a separation 
between ruler and ruled develops, once the chief has acquired his 
own administrative staff, and especially a military force at his 
disposal, the traditional authority structure breaks down and is 
replaced by authority resting primarily on appropriation of the means 
of violence—‘patrimonialism.’ The chief may then put his political 
control to economic use and buttress his position through the 
possession of slaves, coloni, conscripted subjects, or mercenaries and 
bodyguards. 
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If, on the other hand, these powers and their corresponding 
economic advantages become diffused through a distinct social group 
occupying a well-defined common set of privileges, or these powers 
are appropriated by individuals ‘for life, on a hereditary basis, or as 
free property,’ then we have what Weber calls ‘decentralized 
patrimonialism.’ The chief's rule is now limited by his inability to 
choose his fellow rulers and administrative staff, because the costs 
of administration are now met by the appropriators from ‘means 
which are not distinguishable from their personal property.” Thus, 
unlike ‘pure’ patrimonialism wherein the power of the individual in 
authority is limited by his lack of the material means of carrying out 
his functions, in decentralised patrimonialism ‘a particular social 
group or certain individuals have control of at least part of these 


means of administration.” 


This was true of the feudal knight, who provided his own equipment, 
and of the count, who by virtue of holding his fief took the court fees and 
other perquisites for himself and met his obligations to his superior lord 
from his own means, in which these appropriated sources of income over 
which he had full control were included." 


Weber places feudalism within this sphere of decentralised patri- 
monial authority. 

The mode of support of the retainer distinguishes feudalism from 
all forms of patrimonialism. In the feudal order the rulers are 
primarily supported by fiefs—i.c., sets of governing powers granted 
to particular individuals by a contract. The reciprocal rights and 
duties involved are usually controlled and stabilised by a conven- 
tional standard of military honour belonging to a distinctive status- 
group or class. In a subordinate ‘class status’ position are those 
individuals who (whether from inertia fed by tradition or, more likely, 
from application of coercive power ‘in the hands of the possessors 
of military fiefs’) are compelled, since they are to a large extent 
defenceless, to be subservient to the political authority of the ruling 
class. The right to rule is therefore a class right granted as are other 
rights in the feudal order—within the ruling class system of feudal 
grants. 

Powers over the individual budgetary unit, including domains, slaves, 
and serfs, the fiscal rights of the political group to the receipt of taxes and 
contributions, and specifically political powers of jurisdiction and compulsion 
to military service—thus powers over free men—are all objects of feudal 
grants in the same way.‘ 


The ruling class, through its appropriation of the means of 

administration—the means of military violence—has power over the 

class deprived of these means; and that class—the peasantry—is the 
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basis upon which the ruling class exists through appropriating its 
products. 

The feudal ruling class develops standards of honour which are 
related to feudal military education. The game is one of the principal 
forms of feudal education. It encourages the development of military 
ideals of fair-play and at the same time not only inculcates these 
military ideals, but also imparts the ability to handle weapons skill- 
fully and to learn the fine arts of war. It develops an anti-rational 
and anti-utilitarian ideology wherein the game is both a means of 
military education and a source of the feudal Weltanschauung, both 
a means of self-expression and a moulder of aristocratic sentiment. 
The feudal lord and knight scoff at the bourgeois and peasant. Pomp, 
circumstance and social display provide a weapon in the struggle 
for power, bolstering feudal position and prestige. Neither the 
bourgeois attitude toward consumption, nor the bourgeois contract 
can be understood. For the feudal warrior, a contract involves almost 
filial devotion and intense loyalty to the lord; it is not merely a 
contract, it is also duty. Each lord enjoys a cult of the individual. 

Here the feudal ideology contrasts with the patrimonial wherein 
emphasis is on the ‘god-king’ or ‘father’ who is the central ruler 
to whom all direct their cult of loyalty. There are not loyalties; there 
is only (one) loyalty. Emphasis within the patrimonial ideology is not 
on the warnor, but on the skilled admunistrator. Education is directed 
toward the development of administrative skills.” 

If the patrimonial class develops a real concern for the tenants and 
domains in its control, this contrasts with the anti-utilitarian, anti- 
rational ideology of the feudal ruling class, wherein little attention 
is paid to the tenants unless it involves economic survival. The 
patrimonial administrator’s expression of loyalty lies in filling the 
central public treasury. He is at once ruler and ruled. Thus his 
personal dependence is sharply contrasted with the feudal indepen- 
dent landed-aristocratic warrior. If decentralised patrimonialism— 
based on the usurpation by free men of political powers—seems to 
approach the feudal ideology, it differs profoundly in the fact that 
feudalism emphasises martial values which are inseparable from the 
ruling aristocracy’s code of social honour.* 

But it seems that paradigms of such systems are easier to construct 
at the ideological level than at the structural. For patrimonial and 
feudal rule merge at certain points; especially where territorial rights 
are either granted or appropriated within patrimonialism, or a high 
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degree of centralisation develops within feudalism.’ Similarly, there 
is a continuum between the benefice and the fief. In the fief, the 
decisive fact is that ‘governing powers and the associated advantages 
are treated as private rights,’ whereas benefices cannot be inherited 
and, early in the Middle Ages at least, usually reverted to the ruler 
upon the incumbent’s death. They involve primarily financial 
advantages, ¢.g., income from domains, and taxes. Fiefs, in contrast, 
are the ‘legal basis for the privileged class position of those appro- 
priating them,’ and, unlike provision from gifts or booty, involve 
a settled relation to the economic structure." The fief is, then, a 
complex of these elements integrated with the economic structure: 
a set of appropriated governing powers, freely granted by contract, 
to a member of a special privileged class of freemen with reciprocal 
obligations 

It contrasts with the benefice since it is not granted according to 
the income it yields and can therefore not act as reward for services 
rendered, or involve the possibility of promotion. It is primarily a 
contract of personal loyalty and not merely, as is the benefice, a con- 
venient arrangement within a system of financing which involves a 
‘life-long payment to the incumbent for his real or presumed services. 
The fief-holder is always responsible for the costs of administration. 
Benefices, on the other hand, can often be appropriated as private 
property and can be inherited, so that the legal distinction between 
them disappears and only the social distinction remains, i.e., the 
origin of the benefice is remembered. The fief and the benefice are, 
then, historical variants of each other, as are also the feudalisms 
which originate out of them. 

For feudalism may originate either where fiefs are the basis for 
provision of the needs of a political group on the basis of a natural 
economy, or where benefices, originally part of the organisation of 
finance on a money basis, are transformed into fiefs. Weber thus 
carefully distinguishes two types of feudalism which are ‘connected 
by gradual imperceptible transitions.’ 

Briefly, then, in the feudal order class rule is mediated through a 
hierarchical arrangement of fiefs, territories within which ruling class 
members appropriate political and juridical rights and possess their 
own independent means of administration—both the fiscal ones and 
the means of violence. These rulers in actual practice, i.e., whether 
legally recognized or not, are free men and not bound to a 
dependent relationship (whether for fiscal or military reasons) with 
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a patrimonial ruler. They possess their rights as hereditary property. 

Now, Weber did make limited reference to feudal economic 
relations,” but his primary concern was with the political and 
administrative structures. Yet, it may be seen that his approach to 
the feudal political structure closely parallels Marx’s approach to 
the economic structure. Thus Marx referred to scattered productive 
units within which there obtains a limited division of labour; Weber 
to scattered fiefs (and/or benefices) upon which the feudal ruling class 
is supported. Marx referred to the ‘petty’ productive system in which 
the means of production are owned by the direct producers; Weber 
to the development of a body of armed warriors who possess their 
own means of violence and administration. 

The formulations of each concerning a hierarchical system of 
ranked feudal lords and armed warriors associated with them who 
appropriate political and economic prerogatives are almost identical. 
If Marx referred to the appropriation of peasants’ surplus labour 
(‘extra-economic coercion’), Weber, on the other hand, saw the feudal 
ruling class appropriating the political rights of the peasantry. 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California, 
U.S.A. 


' Let it be clear at the outset that this essay is an attempt to succinctly 
present the views of Weber, ic., what is presented here should not be 
considered factual statements (necessarily) about feudalism itself. The mode 
of analysis is important here. 


* Theory of Social and Economic Organization, Glencoe, 1947, Pp. 34. 
This source contains most of Weber’s thinking on feudalism available in 
English; see also General Economic History, New York, 1927, which has 
a different emphasis; and Law in Economy and Society (Ed. Rheinstein), 
Cambridge, 1954. 


* Theory, p. 350 

* Theory, pp. 375-76. 

* Priestly education in the ancient Near East, and in medieval Europe, 
the secular legal education of late medieval Europe and the education of 
the Chinese literati—the Mandarins. 

* I am indebted to Reinhard Bendix for his aid in clarifying for me 


Weber’s conception of the feudal i . See, in this connection, his Max 
Weber: An Intellectual Portrait, New York, 1960. 
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Maurice Zeitlin 
’ Or, as in Turkey, where on the one hand the ruler had his own 
personally dependent troops, the Janissaries, and on the other a quasi- 
feudal class of benefice holders which developed out of the cavalry, it is 
possible to see simultaneously coexisting elements of both systems. 


* Theory, p. 368 


* See General Economic History, especially pp. $1 and 72 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE POPULATION OF 
CORBY NEW TOWN" 


D. C. D. Pocock 


n 1933, Stewarts and Lloyds began to build a large iron and 

steel works at Corby in Northamptonshire, to exploit the exten- 

sive ironstone deposit of the Northampton Sands. The firm 
already possessed a small works with rail access at Corby. As the 
steel works grew, so did the town:- 

TABLE I 
Growth of Stewarts’ and Lloyds’ employees compared with 
Corby’s population. 


Number Town 
Year employed Population 
1931 670 1,596 
1939 3,950 10,855 
1950 7;:770 1§,700 
1960 10,§00 34,500 


Since the thinly populated local arca has been unable to provide 
the necessary labour force for the large plant, most of the growth 
in population has come about by immigration. This paper analyses 
some features of the growth, recruitment and assimilation of the 
population during the thirty year period when Corby has changed 
from a village of 1,500 people to a New Town of well over 34,000 
inhabitants. 


Population Growth 


According to the 1931 Census, the population of Corby was 1,596; 
in 1939, when the Urban District was created, the number of 
inhabitants had risen to nearly 11,000. The war years brought a 
slight decline, but since 1945 growth has continued at an increasing 
rate, particularly since its designation as a New Town in 1950. The 
New Town Corporation was made responsible for continuing the 
growth from 15,000 to 40,000 within thirteen to fourteen years. The 





* The author makes grateful acknowledgment for the help given by Mr. J 
Mitchell, O.B.E., and Mr. J. R. Knibbs of Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., 
Corby; to the Frederick Soddy Trust for a grant in respect of fieldwork; 
also to the University of Nottingham for a grant towards the cost of the 
illustrations 
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average annual increase since 1950 has been almost 2,000, nearly 
double that for the first six post-war years, although lower figures 
for the last two years indicate that the target of 40,000 is within 
sight (Fig. 1). Difficulty in attracting sufficient industry, which 
caused the Corporation in 1958 to reduce its housing programme 
by one-fifth, will accentuate this trend. 












Fig. 1. 
Corby’s natural population increase and net immigration since 1945. 
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During both the prewar and postwar periods immigration has 
made a more significant contribution than natural increase to the 
total population growth. From Table I it is evident that during the 
prewar period immigrant workers and their families were responsible 
for most of the increase, while Figure 1 shows that between 1945 
and 1958 immigration accounted for 74%, of the total increase— 
14,250 out of 19,240 persons. The recent decline in immigration 
is the cause of the lower annual increases, for although natural 
increase is becoming more important it has been unable to offset the 
downward trend in immigration. However, the number of births is 
rising, now exceeding 800 a year compared with fewer than 300 for 
any year before 1950, and it is estimated that after active immigra- 
tion has ceased on the attainment of the 40,000 target, natural 
increase will carry the total to 55,000 by the end of the century. 

The present high birth rate of 26.5 per thousand compared with 
16.4 for England and Wales contrasts with a low death rate of 4.8 
per thousand compared with the national figure of 11.7. Corby 
therefore has an abnormal age structure (Table II). The 1951 Census 
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showed wide variation from the national average for age groups 
below 20 and over 50. Intermediate groups revealed only small 
deviation. Over 87% of Corby’s population was under 50 years of 
age compared with the national average of 60%. However, the 
population of the New Town has doubled since 1951 and a recent 
Corporation survey suggests that the proportion of children under 
10 years of age has greatly increased, while the figure for the 10-19 
age group is actually below that for England and Wales. This may 
not be representative of Corby as a whole, since the survey was 
confined to Development Corporation houses, i.e. the quarter of the 
town with the most recent immigrants and most of the newly married 
couples. 


TABLE II 
Population Structure.” 
Age Group England and Corby 1951 Corby 1958* 
Wales 1951 
oy ‘ ; 13.7 21.3 31.8 
10—19 12.6 16.3 11.6 
20—29 14.2 15.9 ) 
30—-39 14.5 17.1 ) 
40—49 1§.2 16.1 ) 56.6 
50—S9 12.0 8.0 ) 
Over 60 27.8 5.3 ) 


* Development Corporation Survey. 


Pattern of Migration to Corby 

Corby has grown largely through immigration and an analysis of 
the origins of its population is necessary for an understanding of 
the social life of the town. Unfortunately, detailed information on 
the place of origin of the inhabitants is not given in the 1951 Census 
and a record has not been kept by Corby Urban District or by the 
Development Corporation. There is, however, one valuable source 
of data.' Stewarts and Lloyds engage over two-thirds of the town’s 
adult male population, and for all employees a record is kept of past 
and present employment and residence. The number of cards 
analysed-—almost 6,000—represents 65% of the town’s adult male 
population. The result of the analysis is therefore indicative to a 
certain extent of the origin of the whole population of the town, and 
is summarised in Figure 2 and Table III. 
The ‘Corby unplaced’ column represents persons with a Corby 
address only on their card, mainly local people or children of 
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immigrants now in their first employment. These are omitted from 
the study so that the percentages in Table III and the text apply to 
persons who are known to have entered Corby from other places. 
Figure 2 shows migration to Corby from centres throughout the 
British Isles, two-thirds of the total being of non-English origin and 
with an especially high number from Scotland. Secondly, the pattern 
reveals a more restricted distribution during the early period than 
since the end of the war. In the first phase of expansion up to 1944 


Fig 2 
Place of origin in the British Isles of workers at Stewarts and Lloyds now 
resident in Corby. 
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Some Features of the Population of Corby New Town 
the Corby labour force was built up by the deliberate transfer of 
skilled workers from the Company’s other steelworks, principally 
from the Glasgow area but also from Birmingham and South Wales. 
Since 1945 advertising and recruitment campaigns, held in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Labour, have widened the provenance 
within the British Isles and attracted many refugees from Europe. 


TABLE III. 
Country of origin of workers at Stewarts and Lloyds, resident in Corby. 
Country Up to 1944 1945—1958 Total 
No. x No. 9 No. 9 
Scotland ; 854 55 1,472 48 2,326 50.6 
England 599 38 814 27 1,414 30.7 
N. Ireland - 43 3 179 6 222 48 
Wales ... 59 4 105 3 163 3.5 
Eire 7 _ 143 5 150 3.1 
Europe — 331 11 331 7.2 
Other = 2 _— 9 _ 11 — 
otal =, 564 3,053 4,617 
Corby unplaced 1,333 


The oustanding feature is the Scottish contribution, dominant 
during both periods of the survey and accounting for over half of the 
total immigrants. The main areas have been the industrial centres of 
Lanarkshire and Clydeside, and also the north-eastern counties, 
especially Aberdeenshire, during the post-war period. Emigrants 
from Lanarkshire were formerly specially transferred steelworkers, 
particularly from Motherwell, Coatbridge and Rutherglen, but since 
1945 they have been of various industrial occupations and have come 
increasingly from Glasgow. The movement from the north-east has 
been largely coastal, with workers, both men and women, leaving 
the declining herring industry and moving southwards. Over twenty 
coastal towns and villages are represented, with Aberdeen and Peter- 
head especially prominent. On the western seaboard the Argyll total 
represents the fishing centre of Campbeltown, although other emi- 
grants from the Firth of Clyde are from the dock and shipyard centres 
of Rothesay, Dunoon and Greenock. The remaining significant con- 
tributions may be related either to large centres, e.g. Edinburgh, or 
to smaller settlements where several workers have left a particular 
industry, ¢.g. at Fort William. 

The immigration of English workers, which has declined relatively 
since the war (see Table III), forms only 30% of the total. One-third 
of the workers has been drawn from the villages and towns within 
a ten mile radius, particularly from Kettering.* A further quarter of 
England’s total has come from the northern industrial areas. In 
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Lancashire, Merseyside and Manchester are the most important 
centres, in Yorkshire immigrants have come largely from Sheffield, 
Doncaster, Hull and Middlesbrough. In the North-East there is a 
scattered origin from several small colliery towns such as Spennymoor 
and Easington, but the greatest numbers are workers from the three 
coastal areas of heavy industry. The only other important sources 
have been the West Midlands and London. The former was brought 
about by the transfer of men from Coombs Wood and Bilston tube- 
works, and has been confined mainly to the prewar period, while 
many of those moving from London, a postwar feature, had been 
resident in the capital for a short time before arriving in Corby. The 
migration pattern, therefore, has not developed any southern com- 
ponent; a recruitment drive in the South-West attracted only a few 
persons from the Plymouth area, mainly dockworkers. 

The pattern of movement from Wales is dominated by the counties 
of Glamorgan and Monmouth, where people have left both inland 
mining and steel centres, especially Ebbw Vale and Dowlais, and 
coastal centres, particularly Swansea and Newport. The postwar 
figure for Caernarvon represents workers from the slate quarries of 
Llanberis and Bethesda. Postwar recruitment has been relatively 
successful in Northern Ireland, where high unemployment figures 
have prevailed, and in the adjoining county of Donegal. Small 
numbers of people have moved to Corby from many parts of Eire, 
most of them with no industrial experience. 

A further contingent with no previous experience of heavy industry 
has come from the continent of Europe, accounting for one in ten of 
all postwar immigrants. Their origin (Table IV) has been mainly in 
the three East Baltic republics, Poland and Yugoslavia. Almost all 
were displaced persons. 

TABLE IV 


Origin of postwar continental immigrants at Stewarts and Lloyds, now 
resident in Corby. 


Latvia 119 Cvechoslovakia 6 

Yugoslavia 92 Germany 4 

Poland/U.S.S.R. 72 Italy 3 

Lithuania 25 Hungary I 

Estonia x Roumania I 
TOTAL 


331 
It may be seen, then, that deliberate labour transfer, plus a 
restriction or absence of suitable work in many areas compared with 
the opportunity offered at Corby since the 1930’s has led to the move- 
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ment of thousands of people from widely differing environments to 
the Northamptonshire steel town. The strong attraction of Corby is 
illustrated by the arrival of people with up to twenty years’ ex- 
perience at a single craft, for example steel-working in Glasgow, 
dockyard-working in Greenock, fishing from Aberdeen, mining in 
Durham, welding on Tyneside, quarrying in North Wales, and 
farming in Ireland. The ‘pull’ of Corby has created a town with a 
highly heterogeneous population. Even when seen within its context 
as a New Town, Corby’s cosmopolitan character is unique.’ The 
indigenous English are in a minority and have been since the middle 
1930's, while altogether representatives of over twenty different 
nationalities are to be found. 


Internal Structure and Assimilation. 


Corby today consists of several large housing estates which have 
been added to the village nucleus since 1934 by successive developers 
—the steel firm, the Urban District Council and Development 
Corporation (Fig. 34). The age of development, the pattern of im- 
migration, together with differences in layout and structure, have 
resulted in four highly distinctive units or physical sub-regions. Thus 
the various quarters possess populations of different origin, age 
structure and proportion employed in the steelworks. The part of 
the town constructed by the Company in the interwar years has a 
more normal demographic structure than estates of recent origin 
(see Table II), is a particularly strong Scottish quarter, and, under 
a system of tied housing, has a monopoly of steelworkers. On the 
other hand, areas of postwar housing erected by the Council and 
Development Corporation have a younger population of more 
diverse origin, including the majority of continental immigrants. 
Again, however, a majority of the tenants are steelworkers, for during 
the period of Council building no new industry was introduced, 
while almost two-thirds of the Development Corporation’s houses 
(1,470 out of 2,380) have been let to employees of Stewarts and 
Lloyds. Private housing, which is largely confined to the profes- 
sional classes, is very limited. Less than 300 of the 8,000 houses 
erected since 1933 have been for private ownership. In this respect 
the early decision of Stewarts and Lloyds to erect houses for its 
administrative staff in the nearby village of East Carlton in preference 
to Corby may well have been a decisive factor. Heads of other firms 
and some Corby shopkeepers now live outside the town. 
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Fig. 3. 
Distribution of chosen Christian denominations in relation to phases of 
urban growth, (Urban growth: 1—Corby village and private development, 
post-1933; 2—Steel firm’s housing, 1934-40; 3—Council housing, post- 
1945; 4——Corporation housing, post-1952. 
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The highly unbalanced employment structure has militated against 
the growth of a large group of people in the professions. This is 
reflected in the 1951 Census, in which Corby differed markedly from 
the national averages for both the professional, intermediate and un- 
skilled classes (Table V). 


TABLE V. 
Percentage of persons in the five social classes. 1951 Census. 
England 
Class Corby and Wales 
1. Professional, etc. 2.1 3.3 
2. Intermediate 5.0 15.0 
3. Skilled : $4.1 §2.7 
4. Partly skilled 13.6 16.7 
5. Unskilled 25.2 12.8 


A study of religious affiliation brings out a further contrast between 
the various quarters of the town. In Figure 38 the original settlement 
of Corby village is prominent with its high density of members of 
the Church of England compared with their distribution elsewhere 
in the new town. A penetration of the village can be seen by Roman 
Catholics in the western area of postwar construction, and by 
Presbyterians, confined to one road on the south side of the village 
where Stewarts and Lloyds erected an experimental row of houses in 
1934 before the full-scale building of housing estates. On the new 
estates immigrants from Scotland and Ireland give a majority of 
Presbyterians and Roman Catholics. Both churches have large 
memberships. The Presbyterian minister is the present Moderator 
of the Scottish church in England. English inhabitants are in a 
minority, and although a second church has been built to serve the 
northern section of the new town, people in the centre have no 
church of their own, accepting the weekly use of a Lutheran church. 
By an unusual turn of fate, therefore, refugees from Eastern Europe 
are able to give shelter to their English hosts. 


TABLE VI* 
Variations in average rent for standard type of house. January 1959 
Type Average Rent of House 
Stewarts & Lloyds 13/10d. 
Urban District Council 23/- 
Development Corporation 26/6—37/6 


* Source : Housing Departments of Stewarts and Lloyds, Corby U.D.C., 
and Corby Development Corporation. 
Within the broad pattern described above there is some movement 
of people from one quarter to another, caused by changes in family 
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size, dissatisfaction at the (temporary) lack of urban amenities on 
the newest estates, and—the strongest motive—the large disparity 
in rents between the different quarters of the town. For basicaily the 
same type of house the rents charged by Stewarts and Lloyds are 
by far the cheapest of the three main developers, amounting to only 
half that for houses erected by the Development Corporation (Table 
VI). For this reason steel firm employees and their families often 
wish to move to the company quarter of the town. The movement is 
governed by the occurrence of vacancies and averages only some 30 
a year, although the waiting list for Stewarts and Lloyds’ houses 
contains over §00 applicants who are at present resident in cither 
Council or Corporation dwellings. This figure, which is half as large 
as that of the Corporation's housing register, suggests that nearly one 
in ten of all tenants on the postwar estates would, given the oppor- 
tunity, move to the older part of the town despite its greater 
proximity to the steelworks. 

The assimilation of this diverse population has not been without 
its problems. During the early building period frequent skirmishes 
took place between immigrants and local inhabitants, and between 
the immigrants themselves; Corby attracted a varied collection of 
labourers, being a ‘boom town’ during the general depression. It was 
then ‘a town of broken bottles and ragged weans,”* and stories from 
these pioneering years of coals in the bath, prodigious feats of 
drinking and so on have given the town an unfavourable reputation 
which has proved difficult to lose. 

There was from the outset a striking division between Corby 
village and the new steel town, with the railway a ‘sociological 
fronticr’’ separating the indigenous from the immigrant population. 
An entirely new community was established on the housing estates 
to the north of the railway, for the first influx of 2,000 workers and 
their families brought with them their own minister, doctors, shop- 
keepers, etc. Moreover, the steel firm provided or organised most of 
the urban facilities for the new ‘company town’—housing and shops, 
the town’s cinema and football club, child welfare and mutuality 
clubs. No fewer than ten of the fifteen members of Corby’s first 
Urban District Council were the employees of Stewarts and Lloyds; 
eight of them were of Scottish origin.* However, with the passing of 
time the initial dichotomy between village and town has becn 
ameliorated by redevelopment of part of the village, by erection of 
further estates by the local Council and Development Corporation 
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and by the more varied social background of postwar immigrants. 

An important factor in the integration of the diverse population 
has been common employment. Although the many branches within 
the steelworks tend naturally to produce a series of internal group- 
ings—noticeable for instance among foreign immigrants, to whom 
the firm has shown benevolence wherever possible—it has been a 
vital unifying factor to have two-thirds of the town’s labour employed 
at ‘the works.” Moreover, the families of the steelworkers are brought 
together by dinners, socials and fairs which are arranged by the firm. 
Secondly, with the passage of time an important réle is being played 
by the children of different immigrants, particularly among those 
of foreign origin where children may now have a wider command 
of the English language than their parents. The accommodation of 
postwar continental immigrants has been achieved with much less 
disturbance than that which greeted the carly arrivals in the 1930's. 
This may be attributed to the smaller numbers and the fact that 
sympathy towards displaced persons was instinctively extended by 
a population which itself had been in the new town for less than 
two decades. Naturalisation has become a general aim, motivated 
chiefly by concern for their children and the fact that there is often 
little chance of returning to homelands in Eastern Europe. Fear of 
possible discrimination during any future economic depression has 
also been a factor.’ Instances of intermarriage are now fairly 
common." 

As overseas immigrants have been confined to the continent of 
Europe there is no coloured community or ‘problem’ in Corby. A 
restricted and specialised type of work compared with the wide 
opportunities in the larger East Midland towns of Nottingham and 
Leicester would seem the main cause. It might also be noted that 
there is a complete absence in Corby of any large terraced dwellings 
suitable for conversion to flats. 

Assimilation has proceeded effectively also on a broad front 
through various general or sporting clubs and societies. Lastly, if 
council elections are taken as a guide to political thought, then Corby 
has always shown remarkable unanimity and uniformity, for until 
the Conservatives won one of the twenty seats in carly 1960 every 
councillor who sat on the Urban District Council since its creation 
in 1939 had been a member of the Labour Party. 

In contrast to factors of social integration, many organisations 
encourage groups to retain their identity. The various churches, 
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often established in response to particular phases of immigration, all 
have their own societies for adults, adolescents and children. 
Immigrants from the three East Baltic republics, for instance, have 
established their own welfare branch, scout and youth groups and 
male voice choir. Corby’s Roman Catholics have their own schools, 
two primary and one secondary. There are also various other regional 
and national associations introduced by immigrants, e.g. a German- 
Austrian club, Welsh choir, Scottish pipe band, a Burns’ club, 
Northumberland and Durham society, etc. A notable introduction 
from the north has been the Orange lodge. Orange loyalists were 
unknown in Corby before 1933; they now have six different lodges 
and the largest membership in the Midlands annually commemorat- 
ing the battle of the Boyne. The 1960 parade or ‘demonstration,’ 
which was attended by some 3,000, attracted loyalists from both 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

Contact is maintained with friends and relations elsewhere in the 
British Isles and Europe. The main connection is with Scotland both 
by the weekly motorcoach service and by rail. The peak travelling 
periods are July-August and again in December, although the 
number of persons travelling northwards has shown a sharp decline 
in recent years. The reason for this is, firstly, a decline in the number 
of steelworkers living in special hostels who looked upon Corby as 
a work camp and returned to Scotland at weekends. Most of the 
workers and their families are today settled in their own homes in 
a Corby now better equipped with urban amenities. Secondly, the 
more important movement is now in the reverse direction, for it has 
become customary for friends and relations in Scotland to visit 
Corby. The movement reaches its peak during the annual ‘Glasgow 
Fair’ holiday period in July or early August, when in two weeks well 
over a thousand Scottish visitors enter the town. A few have made 
the southward journey for more than twenty years, many have 
established it as recent custom, while to most Corby ‘is “home from 
home” with few thinking of it as part of England.” 

Another form of movement which has been greatly reduced by 
the increased provision of urban amenities is emigration from Corby. 
At one period during the rapid postwar growth many people left 
dissatisfied after only a brief sojourn. In 1950, for instance, 3,057 
people entered the town but 1,811 moved out. In a new town with a 
rapidly assembled and diverse population a certain turnover is per- 
haps inevitable. By 1958 the outgoing number had been reduced to 
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120 families, but it is still possible to read in the local newspaper of 
workers originally transferred in the 1930’s preferring on retirement 
to leave this Scottish outpost and return to the ‘mother country’ 
north of the border. 

After almost thirty years of expansion Corby is still a town with 
several unusual features, prominent among which is the diversity of 
its population. Although the physical development of the town is 
now nearing completion, Corby is still a ‘young’ settlement. 


Loughborough Traimng College, 
Leicestershire. 


' The census gives only the county of origin within England and Wales 
for the county of Northamptonshire as a whole; outside England and Wales 
only totals by country are available. The writer’s survey of employment 
cards, made in November 1958, was restricted to steelworkers resident in 
Corby, the analysis being undertaken in respect of the town, not of the 
works. 

* It is probable that the local figure includes many immigrants from more 
distant origins who resided in temporary local accommodation before accom- 
modation became available in Corby. 

’ For a comparison of populaiion origin in New Towns, see D. C 
D. Pocock: ‘Growth of British New Towns,’ Tidschnft voor Economische 
en Sociale Geografie, Vol. §1, No. 1, January 1960, p. 4. 

* Rev. W. Hume, quoted in ‘Corby—the New Steel Town,’ Steel Review, 
No. 1, January 1956, p.18. See also T. Ireson: Northamptonshire, 1954, 
PP. 308-319 

K. C. Edwards: ‘Corby—a New Town in the Midlands,’ Town Plann- 
ing Review, Vol. 22, No. 2, July 1951, p. 126. 


* Of the twenty persons on the council in 1960 seven are employees of 
Stewarts and Lloyds and nine are of Scottish origin 
* Corby Leader, 28th February 1958. 


Corby’s Welfare Fund branch has records of 82 Latvians who have 
married since entering Great Britain. In 51 of the marriages both parties 
were Latvians; in 31 imstances Latvians have intermarried with Britons 


(21), Germans (9) and one Estonian 


* Corby Leader, 25th July 1958 
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TRADITION, DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING* 
Adam Curle 





uring a three years’ assignment as adviser on social affairs to 

the Pakistan Planning Commission, I was fairly closely con- 

cerned with development problems in the tribal areas. These 
comprise the Chittagong Hill Tracts in East Pakistan, a relatively 
small area abutting Assam and Burma; and in the West a vast zone 
stretching nearly 1500 miles from the Arabian Sea through 
Baluchistan and the north-west frontier area, up to Little Tibet 
(Baltistan) and the Sinkiang border. This is not the place for a 
detailed account of planning provisions for the development of these 
remote and difficult regions, and I shall confine myself to considera- 
tion of one aspect of this work; the relationship between tradition 
and development. 

Most countries of the world are committed to policies of develop- 
ment, which means in a very general sense raising the standards of 
living of their people. More specifically it is usually taken to mean 
social and economic growth which is a departure from the past, 
either because of the new techniques and concepts employed or 
because of the intensity of the effort, of a type which would have 
been unlikely without careful and co-ordinated planning. 

It is almost axiomatic that the majority of the countries which 
most need development, are the most devoted to tradition. I mean 
by a tradition any procedure, whether technical or social, whose 
significance to the people who employ it is not necessarily com- 
mensurate with its usefulness as judged by objective standards. A 
tradition acquires its sanction from precedent rather than from 
efficiency (although precedent may confer the illusion of efficiency). 
When we act in a certain way, irrespective of what our ancestors 
did, because we consider it best, we are breaking away from 
tradition. Sometimes, of course, tradition and efficiency appear to 
coincide, and this is a happy state of affairs—but a rare one. 

The problem of the relationship between tradition and develop- 


* This paper must not be taken as_ necessarily representing the views of 
the Planning Commission of the Government of Pakistan. 
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ment is one of compatability. In favouring development do we 
destroy tradition? Do we disrupt the social organisation, the values 
and sanctions which formed the basis of community living? Some 
would say that was desirable, for traditional societies have traditional 
weaknesses as well as strengths, and enshrine all those conservative 
attitudes which hinder development. Conversely, in favouring 
tradition would we be ignoring the sick and hungry millions for 
ideals which were at best out-moded and at worst destructive and 
hostile to all social evolution? Or is the dichotomy less absolute? 

Clearly no society is entirely traditional and none is completely 
lacking in tradition. But some communities are changing more 
radically and rapidly than others; some tend to respect things more 
for their age, others for their novelty. Certain societies—perhaps 
England is one—are extremely traditional in certain respects and 
equally progressive in others. The societies which will be considered 
in this paper are all, however, highly traditional and extremely back- 
ward technologically. Life is lived according to rules, attitudes, 
practices, techniques, which are hallowed by usage and for the most 
part exemplify values having nothing to do with their practical 
application. One of the problems with which I was constantly faced, 
was that the virtues of tradition are of a different order from those 
of development. How can one compare the enormous satisfaction 
gained (so I have been told) in ploughing a straight furrow by horse, 
with the advantage of speedier work with a tractor? How, on the 
larger scale, can one compare in a developing society the greater 
flexibility and the wider opportunities, with the concomitant un- 
certainty and stress; and in a traditional one the bondage to usage 
and physical ills, with the social and emotional stability which 
frequently exist? These things cannot be valued within the same 
frame of reference and, in my opinion, can only be assessed within 
the context of specific societies. I therefore turn without further 
introduction to the study of particular societies which may exemplify 
some of the facets of the relationship between development and 
tradition as they affect the planner. 

The first of the societies is that of the Chakmas. They are 
Buddhists, speak a Tibeto-burmese language, and—numbering about 
100,000—are the largest of the dozen tribes living in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. The majority of the Chakmas live in the valleys between 
steep densely forested hills. Most of their food is grown in these 
fertile valleys, though the hillsides are also cultivated by a wasteful 
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method known as jhuming, which consists of felling the trees, 
burning the undergrowth, sowing and reaping the crops and 
then moving on. They are most peaceful and charming people, deeply 
devoted to their way of life and wanting, as they themselves say, 
nothing but freedom, peace and food. Some have been to school out- 
side the region, but nearly all have come back. They have no interest 
in any occupation save agriculture, and all the traders and shop- 
keepers in the region come from other parts of East Pakistan. They 
grow all the food they want, and are a most contented people whom 
I greatly liked. I well remember standing with several others on the 
veranda of one of their houses, which was raised, as they all are, 
about ten feet above the ground on stakes. Suddenly the whole 
structure cracked and sagged, and slowly collapsed. I felt somewhat 
guilty, as our visit had been the cause of so many people gathering 
together on the fragile veranda, but everyone burst into laughter, 
and our host simply said ‘never mind, the house is old and I was 
going to have to build a new one anyway.’ 

Till a few years ago, it was the policy of the Government to keep 
the Hill Tracts as free as possible from outside influence, and entry 
was rigidly restricted. (Not that it was easy to get there at the best 
of times, for there are but few jeep tracks which are in any case 
impassable in wet weather. Most of the time one has to travel by 
country boat, or by foot, or—as I once did—by elephant). The view 
had been maintained that the outside world had nothing to give to 
the hill tribes, and a great deal to take from them; they were 
relatively prosperous, crime was unknown, they were perfectly happy 
as they were—what more could they need? Any attempts to develop 
the country would simply damage the harmony of their life without 
compensatory advantages. 

But the world does not stand still. The danger of a policy of 
isolation is that it cannot be maintained; implacable circumstances 
will break into the most idyllic conditions of material and social 
self-sufficiency, and the less attuned the community is to the harsher 
realities of the wider world, the more it will be thrown into chaos. 
Sad to relate, the isolation of the Chakmas was already threatened. 
A dam was being constructed which, when completed, would flood 
the Chakma valleys, dispossessing virtually the whole tribe. At one 
fell swoop, their land, their livelihood, their homes and their way of 
life would be destroyed. 

The dam itself would bring great advantages to many people. It 
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would provide hydro-electric power for industry which would enrich 
the whole province; it would control flooding and improve naviga- 
tion; it would facilitate irrigation. But what of the Chakmas? How 
far are we justified in executing development works which will bring 
some advantage to the majority at the expense of the minority? This 
is partly a moral question to which I do not know the answer, but 
it has also a practical side, for a dispossessed and unhappy popula- 
tion is an economic and social liability for the rest of the country— 
a cost which must be balanced against the profits. It was perfectly 
clear in this case that if the Chakmas had to take to the hills, they 
would not be the only ones to suffer, for the country as a whole 
would be embarrassed by the emergence of a new problem com- 
munity, resentful, unhappy and hungry. 

One lesson from this is that large scale national planning and 
small-scale local planning should be geared together, so that the 
damage to the small community is minimised. This is precisely what 
we attempted to achieve at the eleventh hour when the dam was 
nearing completion and not, as should have been done, at the stage 
of preliminary planning. As it was, the uncertainty and anxiety 
through which the Chakmas had been passing ever since work on the 
dam had begun, did not make matters easier. 

The impending catastrophe posed an awkward problem of balance 
between tradition and development. Chakmas of all classes main- 
tained that they would not vary their traditional existence. Some 
claimed that they would wait tll they were drowned or starved out, 
some that they would emigrate to Assam, others that they would 
take to their hills. But any idea of moving to the coastal areas, of 
industrial employment, or of labouring in forests or on roads was 
anathema. This meant that if the Pakistan Government were to re- 
settle them at all it must be in their own hill country, but after the 
inundation there would be very little level fertile land, and what 
patches remained would be widely dispersed. This, however, was of 
little use since the solidarity of Chakma society depended upon 
contiguous clan groupings. 

We therefore decided that it was an essential first step to survey 
the whole area (much of it was only partially mapped) to locate 
suitable re-settlement sites of sufficient size and closeness to each 
other. But it was certain that these areas, even after being worked 
over by bull-dozers, could not produce enough to maintain the 
population. If the Chakmas were to survive, they must make some 
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concessions, and a series of discussions led to some fairly successful 
trials of new techniques and activities. The most urgent necessity 
was for a substitute for the destructive jhuming, and this led to 
experiments in terrace cultivation—this presented particular prob- 
lems because of the lack of stone in the Hill Tracts. However, even 
with effective terracing, it was feared that the Chakmas might go 
hungry unless they were able to move somewhat in the direction of 
the market economy. Consequently, we planned a series of activities, 
including the growing of cash crops and the development of small 
cottage industries, which were discovered not to be completely 
distasteful to them. These were to be supported by improved com- 
munications to facilitate marketing, while medical and educational 
facilities were also to be developed. It is a very important point that 
all these changes were to be brought about along the lines worked 
out in close consultation with the Chakmas themselves, and that as 
far as possible Chakmas were to be given responsibility in imple- 
mentation. 

It will be appreciated that the plans developed for the Chakmas 
struck some sort of balance between the needs—one might even say 
the social realities—of tradition and of development. They also aimed 
to establish a reciprocal relationship between the Chakma society and 
the more developed socio-economic system of the rest of the 
Province. Isolation is always dangerous to societies, for they tend 
to become rigid, static and incapable of adaptation, so that when 
change occurs they are shattered. But by introducing an element of 
the market economy and a larger quantum of education, small and 
assimilable doses of change would be fed into the community. It was 
hoped that it would thus develop a measure of flexibility enabling 
it to adjust constructively to whatever fresh developments the future 
might hold, discarding what was obsolete and inappropriate of older 
values, and relating apposite new concepts to the needs and nature 
of the group. 

This objective could indeed be applied to all planning for the 
tribal areas, in which—as it was phrased in Pakistan’s first Five Year 
Plan—people were to be helped ‘in leading their own lives as 
effectively as possible.’ There were to be no attempts to break down 
the structure of tribal government because it was contrary to the 
principles of national government. Nor were efforts to be made to 
introduce such radical changes in, for example, the location of 
industry, as would inevitably have affected tribal organisation. The 
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first attempt was to help the people to do better the things they had 
always done: to grow more and better crops, to produce more and 
better livestock, to improve existing cottage industries. It follows 
as a matter of course that if this is properly done, it leads to the 
breakdown of certain traditional procedures and attitudes of mind, 
but the change will be gradual. It will be an extension of what 
existed before and not a radical, confusing departure from the past. 
It carries within itself the seed of co-operation between segments 
of the national population previously separated both socially and 
economically. 

These principles were particularly appropriate to development 
works among the Pathan tribes. These tribes straddle 500 miles of 
mountainous frontier between Afghanistan and Pakistan. They speak 
Pashtu and their social organisation consists of a number of tribes 
and sub-tribes not unlike the Greek republics in constitution. There 
are about 4,000,000 living in the tribal areas of Pakistan which are 
neither policed nor taxed, and in which the law of the land does not 
apply. They are a tough and virile race many of whom have made 
great contributions to their country. But those who remain in the 
valleys and hillsides of their grimly arid country are for the most 
part given over to a life in which violence is never far from the sur- 
face. For thousands of years they have maintained their independ- 
ence, and though many conquerors have passed through their 
country, none has stayed to subdue it. The British and the Pathans 
engaged with considerable mutual gusto in an elaborate game of 
balancing, bargaining and bluffing in which the forfeits were human 
lives. But neither the British nor Alexander who passed through by 
way of the Kabul River gorge, Bajaur and Swat 2,300 years ago, nor 
any of the intervening warriors, ever ruled the tribal belt. All that 
the British, and now the Pakistanis, can do is to preserve as much 
peace as possible. I phrase it like this because peace in these areas 
is never absolute; blood feuds between families lead to constant 
death, while the aggressive complexities of tribal politics are such 
that a few tribes are always sniping at each other. Since Pakistan 
took over, greater calm has prevailed, for the Pathans prefer to be 
under the aegis of a Muslim power, but the habits of centuries do not 
die out overnight. Over much of the region each family lives behind 
the high walls of a fortress, in the middle of which is a watch tower 
constantly manned against the approach of enemies. There are still 
many areas where no one may go who is not a member of a particular 
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tribe, and others where travelling is only possible in daylight and 
with a military escort. In the course of three separate journeys I 
covered almost the whole length of the Pathan country, and few days 
were without some excitement—a river-bed to be negotiated because 
the bridge had been blown up, rumours of a projected ambush, news 
of a raiding party from across the Afghan frontier. 

The problem of developing the Pathan tribal area, particularly 
the area north of the Gomul River, is a dual one. Firstly, there is the 
technical difficulty of bringing greater prosperity and fertility to a 
diabolically intractable country—but one which is no more arid than 
certain other parts of Pakistan. Second, there is the social problem 
of inducing an equally intractable people to co-operate in solving the 
technical difficulties. That they should do so is desirable from two 
points of view: the physical misery of the people would be alleviated 
and by the same token—as experience showed—the violence of their 
lives would be reduced. It is particularly noticeable that in the more 
prosperous and fertile regions, the Swat and Kurram Valleys for 
example, and the area round Pishin in Baluchistan, there is greater 
stability. It seems that when people can find interest and advantage 
in tilling the land, they are comparably less interested in feuding and 
violence. This reminds me of the psychiatric dictum that ‘violence is 
the outcome of unlived life’. Our aim was to give people such a life 
to live as contained neither place nor inclination for violence. But it 
was not easy. Every suggestion made to the tribes, however attractive 
and well-intentioned it might be, was viewed as a potential threat to 
their integrity, as a suble encroachment on tribal independence. Even 
if some of the tribesmen saw a proposal favourably they would 
hesitate to accept it for fear of the hostile reaction of their fellows. 

However, it is not my purpose to describe the problems of gaining 
acceptance for development, but to indicate the type of development 
considered to be appropriate. As I have already suggested the main 
task was to encourage the Pathans to grow more and better food 
cTops, to raise more live-stock, and to produce more of their own 
local handicrafts (with the exception of the home-made rifles which 
are miraculously produced by the Heath Robinson machinery of 
Durrah). One of the chief agents of development in this area was to 
be education, in which the Pathans were exceptionally interested. It 
was hoped that education, particularly when completed outside the 
tribal belt would widen a horizon confined by tribal politics. It was 
also hoped that the projected expansion of health services would em- 
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phasise the values of a gentler world. Opportunities were to be 
created for alternative employment by establishing industries on the 
fringes of the tribal areas. These would absorb surplus population 
and bring fresh capital to the region without the disruption which 
would have been caused if they had been located in the middle of the 
tribal zone. (It may be objected, and with reason, that individuals and 
their families might be disaffected by factory work, but the majority 
of employees would in any case have left their homes for more 
dubious futures in the growing industrial centres of Sind and the 
Punjab). 

The measures planned, however, were in themselves of less im- 
portance than the ways in which they were to be implemented. The 
broad outline of the plans were evolved by outsiders, but they could 
only have detailed relevance to specific situations if the people whom 
they were to benefit had an active part in preparing them. This also 
has a psychological importance, for what a community does for itself 
is carried out with a proprietary pride and care never accorded ‘to 
measures taken for it by an external agency: consequently I might 
say that the most significant parts of the plan for the tribal areas 
were the proposals for its implementation and administration—at 
least in part—by the tribesmen themselves. It was hoped that this 
procedure would gradually break down the fear that co-operation 
with Government entailed a sacrifice of freedom. 

It is often maintained, and with justification, that the traditional 
society hangs together as a whole, and that one aspect cannot change 
without all others being altered as well. This might seem to imply 
that among the Pathans, the eradication of blood feud and tribal war, 
however desirable that might appear, would so damage the structure 
of tribal life that all the more positive qualities associated with it— 
courage, toughness, loyalty, initiative and independence—would also 
be lost. I have been accused of promoting policies which would 
eventually reduce all people to » drab uniformity, for which no 
amount of material prosperity could be sufficient compensation. It 
is in fact true that, so to speak, the baby of individuality has in some 
places been thrown out with the bath water of tradition. But apart 
from a personal dislike of regimes in which violence plays so con- 
spicuous a part, I know that many Pathans detest the enmities to 
which so many of them are committed at birth. It is interesting that 
an analysis of medical records of soldiers in a Pathan regiment shows 
a prevalence of psychological disturbance of a type associated with 
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anxiety; there is at least some reason to speculate whether this is 
not a product of the bitter social tensions into which they are born. 
But, looking at the issue from another angle, there is no reason to 
imagine that Pathans from the more settled districts have lost any 
of the more positive qualities of their wilder cousins. 

The Kingdom of Hunza provides an interesting example of how 
a violent life may be changed into a peaceful one without loss of 
social integration. Hunza, which is now under the protection of 
Pakistan, is one of the most remote and inaccessible places in the 
world. It can only be reached from the south by crossing the 
Himalayas (the Indus valley has until recently been completely im- 
passible and only partially explored), and from the north by crossing 
the Taghdumbash Pamirs. The lowest passes, death traps in winter 
weather, are nearly 14,000 feet high. From both directions one must 
journey on narrow paths, sometimes a thousand feet above the river 
bed, for 70 miles through the most formidable ravines. Then the 
gorge widens out into the fabulous main Hunza valley. It is flanked 
by vast peaks of over 25,000 feet whose glaciers provide the water— 
channelled into poplar-girt streams— for the terraced fields and fruit 
trees. The people, handsome and fair-complexioned, are of unknown 
origin and speak a tongue, Burushaski, which has no affinities to any 
other. 

But charming and attractive though they are today, the Hunzakuts 
of sixty years ago were a nation of bandits, renowned for their 
implacable ferocity. They terrorised Baltistan, which they would raid 
across the mountains, and sold the peaceful Tibetan Baltis in the slave 
markets of Kashgar. They robbed the caravans passing between China 
and India over the Karakoram Pass. They were tough and ruthless, in 
each expedition performing feats of climbing and endurance of which 
any mountaineer might be proud. Younghusband had an uncom- 
fortable brush with them in 1889 and was impressed equally by 
their energy and their ferocity. At this time the ruler (called Mir or 
Thum) of Hunza, was Safdar Ali, who had ascended the throne by 
the conclusive means of poisoning his father and pushing two 
brothers over one of the many conveniently disposed cliffs. Safdar 
Ali was the last, and perhaps the greatest of the robber chicfs of 
Hunza, but in 1891 he went too far, and Hunza was over-run by 
British and Kashmiri troops after a brief and bitter campaign in 
which three V.C.s were won. Safdar Ali fled to Yarkand, where he 
lived in exile for many years, and a young brother whom he had 
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omitted to murder, came to the throne in his stead. This brother 
ruled until his death in 1938. 

During this whole period (and indeed up to the present) the 
Hunzakuts lived in complete peace among themselves, and in amity 
with the neighbouring petty kingdoms and states. They are excep- 
tionally industrious, energetic and intelligent in their agriculture and 
handicrafts, and are completely honest. Yet with all their present 
dedication to the arts of peace and their rejection of banditry, they 
have lost nothing of their toughness, being esteemed the equal of 
Sherpas as high level porters and displaying great courage and 
endurance in the frequent emergencies of their ordinary existence. 
Nor has the community suffered: so far as it is possible to tell it 
has lost nothing of its former solidarity. 

Hunza struck me as being in less need of development than any 
of the other ‘under-developed’ areas I had anything to do with. The 
people are healthy, happy and active, while the community is stable 
and well organised. The neighbouring states are physically and 
socially in a far less satisfactory condition. It is true that life is hard 
and that there is usually a lean period in early summer before the new 
crops are ripe, but as the present ruler says, it is a land of ‘just 
enough.’ Apart from extending medical services, I could see very 
little which needed to be done. There was not even the need to 
prepare the society for the inevitable shock of contact with the out- 
side world; this had already taken place and the tensile strength of 
the community adequately demonstrated. There were no local 
resources to be exploited. Here, I believed, was a country in which 
development was largely irrelevant, and in which traditional pro- 
cedures and techniques were almost completely adequate. (This 
assumption lays me open to criticism. What right have I to say that 
the living standard of the people of Hunza, palpably below that of 
Europe, does not need to be raised? I can only answer that when 
resources are as inadequate to the need as they are throughout the 
under-developed areas, they must be reserved for the spots where 
they are most urgently required, particularly for those which, when 
helped, will be able to contribute to the larger need. I therefore 
judge that when people have enough to eat, are healthy, free and 
unafraid, they do not need to be ‘developed.’ It is, of course, only 
too easy to stimulate unnecessary needs and consequent dissatisfac- 
tion—this after all is the raison d’etre of advertising—but this should 
not be mistaken for a symptom of under-development). 
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The condition of Chitral differs greatly from that of Hunza. This 
state, also remote and isolated, is located in a complex of valleys 
in the Hindu Kush. My own introduction to Chitral drove home 
forcibly the difficulties of the country. My wife and I arrived at the 
first tiny village, 10,000 feet up at the head of the Laspur valley, 
after a rather tiring crossing of a high pass. Here we were met with 
apparent hostility (the local language was Khowar which we did not 
understand) but gathered eventually that the villagers were only 
embarrassed and unhappy at having no food to offer us. We went 
to sleep hungry. For several days we travelled through these 
inaccessible and arid valleys, often without food ourselves. Once or 
twice a day, after creeping perilously along paths—sometimes a mere 
eighteen inches wide—carved in the side of vast cliffs, we would 
descend to the pitiful villages where the people, as well as being 
ragged and thin, were mostly disfigured by vast goitres hanging down 
over their chests. 

The ruling dynasties of Chitral are Mongols, claiming direct 
descent from Timur, who came to the country from Badakhshan 
in the sixteenth century. They dwell in great castles like fierce and 
predatory eagles in their eyrics, from which they look down upon 
the peasants, humble and industrious sparrows through whose 
industry they live in ease. One tenth of the produce of each house- 
hold goes in the form of taxation to the ruler, who sells it back to 
the people. The profit goes to maintain the ruling family and after 
this has been done there is nothing left to alleviate the peasants’ 
miserable lot. 

This was the only case I encountered where it seemed justifiable 
to advocate subverting the traditional structure—as had in fact been 
done by the rulers when they assumed control. The existing system 
seemed to be such that it could only perpetuate the most shocking 
misery. The hunger and sickness could only be abated by measures 
by-passing, or changing out of all recognition, the authority of the 
rulers. I failed to see that much could be lost by breaking with a 
traditional rule which had had such poor results and which was so 
widely disliked. The essential axiom of development is that it should 
be for the people, and this is supported by one almost equally im- 
portant: that the people should assume increasing control over their 
own development. Both were incapable of realisation in Chitral as 
things were, and I consequently favoured sweeping administra- 
tive changes alongside more conventional physical measures of a 
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type analagous to what has already been described. 

My belief that structural modifications were justifiable was 
strengthened by a subsequent visit to Little Tibet (Baltistan). This 
area is encompassed by the Karakoram range, the greatest concentra- 
tion of high mountains in the world. It broke from the suzerainty of 
Lhassa when the inhabitants were converted to Islam in the sixteenth 
century and remained independent until 1842 when conquered by 
the forces of the Maharajah of Kashmir. There followed a period of 
unhappy oppression during which the Baltis suffered terribly from 
forced labour on the Gilgit road in which thousands died, and from 
heavy tolls of crops and livestock which left the population near 
starvation level. This lasted until after the partition of the Indian 
sub-continent. The last decade, however, has seen a remarkable 
revival. Under the control of Pakistan the agriculture and the econ- 
omy have been restored and the local community organisations, 
which had been sapped of all initiative, have developed remarkably. 
It is particularly interesting that it is the traditional social institutions 
which have found new life, despite the fact that the many techno- 
logical innovations demand considerable modification to previous 
practice. 

The last area I shall speak of specifically is Kalat in Baluchistan, 
inhabited by the Brahui who speak, inexplicably, a Dravidian lang- 
uage. This is mostly high and extremely barren country, from which 
the greater part of the population migrate during the winter months 
in order to escape from the bitter cold and to find grazing for their 
animals. This migration causes great hardship, and efforts are being 
made to grow more fodder, food grain and fuel in Kalat itself, so 
that it will be more possible for people to stay put. It has been 
suggested to me, as in the case of the Pathan blood feuds, that the 
annual trek is an integral part of the traditional way of life of the 
people, and that any attempts to interfere with the nomadic cycle 
will damage tribal structure. But this is not so, for in those parts of 
Kalat which are rather more sheltered, or which have a slightly better 
water supply, a considerable proportion of the people do remain 
throughout the year, and with no observable ill-effects—rather the 
contrary. 

I should make a final point about this area, and indeed the wider 
zone of which it forms part. Great power has for many decades been 
given to the tribal chiefs who, in return for guaranteeing law and 
order, are given considerable subsidies by the Government and 
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almost absolute authority over their people. This worked excellently 
for the Government, who could afford to relax their vigilance over 
the area; and it worked excellently for the chiefs, who became rich. 
The only ones who did not profit were the people themselves, being 
kept in subjection by the chiefs, often in a condition little better than 
slavery. The chiefs were in fact often hostile to any form of progress, 
social or economic, which might give their people greater independ- 
ence. Consequently the whole region remained backward, and the 
people—except for the chiefs— extremely poor. This backwardness 
and poverty were not in the best national interests, and so consistent 
attempts are being made to develop the area. As this work progresses, 
and as the ordinary people become a little more prosperous, so the 
authority of the chiefs is being gradually diminished. Here is a 
paradox illustrating the complex relationship of tradition and 
development: in order to attain one of its objectives, the government 
is taking steps which inevitably subvert another. 

I have given a sketchy outline of half a dozen situations in which 
this relationship varies. We started by considering development and 
tradition as antithetical, in the sense that tradition impedes develop- 
ment, while development destroys tradition. But while this in the 
most general sense remains true, much depends on the type of 
development and the manner of implementation; and on the type 
of tradition. There are forms of development which are incongruous 
with the existing structure of society, and others which are consistent 
with it. Equally, there are traditional techniques and social habits 
which are rigid and antipathetic to all change, and others which con- 
stiute an excellent basis for growth. 

In the case of the Chakmas, for example, precedent shows that it 
would have been futile to attempt to compensate for the loss of 
land by splitting the tribe—as was once suggested—and resettling 
it in small groups in the widely separated stretches of level land 
which were available. It would have been equally futile to urge them 
to work for good wages in the coastal factories. On the other hand, 
they were perfectly happy to adopt an entirely new method of hill- 
side cultivation based on Japanese experience. 

The work of the anthropologist or sociologist can be of the greatest 
importance in guiding those charged with planning the development 
of traditional societies. A society will accept, or reject, or be dis- 
rupted by social and economic change because of qualities residing 
in customary law, in the kinship structure, in the sanctions, duties, 
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obligations and rights which govern the relationships of individuals 
of different age, sex and status, and in the attitudes of parents to- 
wards their children. But given some understanding of these things 
the dangers of development should be avoided and the potentialities 
realised for a fuller and more flexible life. It is when development is 
imposed as a theoretical blue print for prosperity having no relation 
to the social realities, that suffering ensues. I have only spoken of 
communities in which it was to some extent possible to plan develop- 
ment socially as well as technically, but in Pakistan, as in most 
countries of the world, there are all too many examples of the misery 
caused by inappropriate development, where social chaos, sickness, 
apathy and crime go a long way towards neutralising any economic 
gains. In this type of inadequately planned expansion exists the true 
antithesis between development and tradition. 

I have hitherto spoken of development as though it were some- 
thing which was done to or imposed on traditional societies. It is 
precisely this quality of something alien coming in from outside 
which can make development so potentially destructive to social 
stability. It involves people with powerful forces of which they have 
little knowledge and over which they have little control. However 
benevolent the intention of the development may be, they tend to 
feel threatened and unsafe, and their attitude towards the develop- 
ment becomes comparably distorted and irrational. 

To this must be added the fact that outside persons may not be 
fully aware of what the community feels itself to need most urgently. 
The best intentions have often led to the greatest mistakes in this 
respect. In addition, even where the needs are understood, the 
planner may often, in his ignorance of traditional organisation and 
attitudes, attempt to implement development in a way which is either 
disruptive or inacceptable. 

These arguments lead me to the view that whenever feasible, and 
to the greatest extent possible, the traditional societies should parti- 
cipate actively, not only in the execution, but also in the planning of 
their own development. A dichotomy of the planners and the planned 
for is always bad. Naturally small and less educated communities 
will not be able to understand or to take part in the large scale 
development planning upon which national—and local—prosperity 
depends. Or if they do take part, it can only be indirectly through 
their elected representatives. But all large scale planning has implica- 
tions for the small scale, if only because roads are constructed, dams 
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built, factories established and so on, in places where the day to day 
lives of ordinary people are affected. It is at this level, where the 
large impinges on the small creating new problems, situations, 
difficulties and potentialities, that the contribution of the com- 
munities affected can make an enormous difference. The Chakmas 
did not want the dam to be built, but national interests dictated that 
it should be. However, every major development has innumerable 
side effects. What we attempted, albeit far too late, was to give 
them some say in the planning of these side effects. It was our 
hope that participation even in this small way would reduce the 
destructive sense of being victimised and over-ridden by remote and 
hostile forces. 

And in many other cases, most of those I have mentioned, the 
development is of a mainly local character not calling for any major 
adjustment between the needs of the microcosm and those of the 
macrocosm. 

I believe that the problem of development and tradition, of the 
contrasting claims of progress and stability, can be most effectively 
solved within the context of Community Development. It is the 
medium best suited for expressing the needs of the traditional com- 
munity in a form which is consistent both with the social and the 
material needs of the group. Moreover, it provides the frame-work 
within which people may learn to exercise active responsibility for 
the development of their community. In this way they lose the sense 
of being merely ‘improved’ by a benevolently ruthless government. 
On the contrary, they participate actively in processes of change most 
closely affecting themselves, processes which are moving their own 
time, and in response to needs which they themselves are best 
qualified to express. When the responsibility of people is heightenc. 
in relation to their own immediate environment, they usually feel a 
greater sense of identity with the larger society. They lose the almost 
unconscious compulsion to conform blindly to traditional standards, 
or to break wildly loose from constraints which have no longer any 
valid sanction for them. The heightened sense of security and 
stability which comes from participation helps men to discard what 
was anomalous and anachronistic in the old order, while retaining 
what remains of social or moral validity, and to add ideas and 
methods of particular appropriateness to the new situation. They 
become adaptable at the same time—with respect to certain values— 
steadfast. 
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I have tried to show that the relationship between tradition and 
development is as various and as complex as human societies and 
the personalities that grew up in them. It is mistaken to think in 
terms of clear dichotomies or absolute antitheses. There is only a 
relationship of a type which is essential to all social systems, of 
forces making for stability and others making for growth. When this 
relationship becomes disordered, societies move in the direction either 
of stagnation or of chaos. Development planned and executed with 
insight, and in conjunction with the communities concerned, aims to 
harmonise this relationship. 


Umiversity College of Ghana. 
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UNITY AND RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES IN 
THE BRITISH PRINTING INDUSTRY 


A. F. M. Sykes 





he aim of this article is to discuss how the value set on unity 
T by workers in the British printing industry causes various so- 

called ‘restrictive practices." The term ‘restrictive practices’ 
requires definition as it is used very loosely at the present time. 
When workers or trade unions are accused of restrictive practices by 
managements or employers the implication is that the practices in 
question restrict production, either directly by a straightforward 
refusal to increase production, or indirectly by limiting general work- 
ing efficiency in some way. The instances in which a direct limitation 
of output occur are easy to define. The indirect ones are difficult to 
define because they are used to mean any refusal of workers or trade 
unions to accept conditions or methods of working which the 
management believe to be necessary for efficiency. Thus the practices 
are truly restrictive only if the management are correct in their belief 
that these methods or conditions are necessary for efficiency. They 
certainly restrict management’s freedom of action but whether they 
do in fact restrict output or efficiency may often be disputable. 

Thus it would seem more correct to define the term restrictive 
practices, as it is used in Britain at the present time, as meaning 
practices which directly restrict output or which restrict manage- 
ment in their use of conditions or methods of working which they 
believe would increase the general efficiency of their plant. 

It must be noted, however, that many practices which are 
restrictive in terms of the above definition are not necessarily 
restrictive in intent, but may be primarily intended by the workers 
or trade unions concerned to fulfil another purpose—<¢.g. to prevent 
unemployment or to maintain unity among the workers. In this 
article I shall discuss practices which are used by workers to maintain 
unity among themselves but which their managements have com- 
plained of as being restrictive, and which are, in terms of the above 
definition, restrictive. 

Unity, or ‘solidarity’ to use the terminology of the trade union 
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movement, is regarded as being vital to the workers. This is not 
surprising since the basis of the trade unions is unity against the 
employer. In the British trade union movement it is believed that 
workers must—in their own defence—stand united against the 
employer. In order to attain this unity it is necessary that the 
members of a trade union should subordinate their right to individual 
freedom of action and accept the decisions made by the trade union. 
In other words, workers exchange the right to freedom of action for 
reciprocal rights to—and duties of—mutual support between them- 
selves on the one hand and their fellow workers and/or trade unions 
on the other. 

The emphasis laid on unity is made clear by the various statements 
found in trade union histories or in trade union rule books stressing 
the need for unity against the employer. The following statement 
from the Foreword to the rule book of the National Union of Print- 
ing, Bookbinding and Paperworkers, the largest of the British 
printing trade unions, is a good example; it states: - 

‘This union is composed entirely of working men and women who 
are united for the purpose of protecting and advancing their interest 
and that of their class.’ 

‘If unity be important to any order of the community it must be 
pre-eminently so to working men and women, whose only property, 
their labour, is in constant danger of being depreciated in value by 
the present competitive system. Under such circumstances workers 
require to combine for mutual assistance for trade purposes.’ 

Such beliefs about the employer stress to the printers the need for 
unity among themselves. Unity is essential if they are to oppose the 
employers effectively. As a result the printers have evolved certain 
rules and practices aimed at preserving unity; these can be divided 
into two main categories:- (i) Rules and practices which enforce 
unity directly. These are rules which establish sanctions against 
members who break the unity of the trade union group by working 
with non-members or under conditions not approved by the union. 
(ii) Rules and practices which enforce unity indirectly by maintaining 
equality among the printers. The direct aim of these rules and 
practices is the maintenance of equality but this is only a means to 
an end—the maintenance of unity. Inequality is the most important 
potential source of disunity and by maintaining equality these rules 
indirectly enforc: ‘nity. 

In this article I shall concentrate entirely upon the second category. 
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In order to preserve unity the printers try to establish uniformity of 
behaviour among themselves so that a solid front is presented to the 
employers. If inequality exists in opportunities to work, or in the 
wages and conditions of workers, then it soon becomes impossible 
to maintain unity. Inequality among members of the same trade 
leads to disunity, hence rules or practices which maintain equality 
help to preserve unity. Most of the practices described below are 
clearly intended to maintain equality but it must be remembered 
that this is only a means to an end—the end being the preservation 
of unity. 

Certain practices have been developed to encourage unity and 
prevent disunity in both the work group and the trade union, and 
these practices have a very important effect upon production and 
other matters. The principle upon which these practices work is that 
anything which permits the employer to discriminate between 
individual workers in any way is likely to destroy unity. For example, 
under unrestricted working conditions the employer would be able 
to pick out the skilled from the less skilled, the fast from the slow 
workers. If he is allowed to do this, and to pay each one individually 
on merit, then status divisions will grow up between individual 
workers, competition between men will occur, and this may well 
lead to strife and dissension in the work group. Certain practices 
have been developed to prevent this and to maintain equality of 
status vis-a-vis the employer. These practices can be divided into 
four categories; Pay and ‘Merit Money,’ Piece-work, Incentive 
Schemes, and Overtime. 


Pay and ‘Merit Money.’ 

Pay is an obvious source of inequality. If employers are permitted 
to discriminate between individuals and to pay men on their ‘merits’ 
inequalities will occur which could lead to disunity. In consequence, 
the printers insist on equality between individuals being preserved 
as far as is possible. This insistence on equality is held to be a 
restrictive practice by many employers who point out that it makes 
it impossible for the employer to reward a good worker or to penalise 
a bad one: thus it removes all incentive to do better work. 

Printers do not insist on absolute equality in pay. For example, 
in both the letterpress and the lithographic machine rooms certain 
machines carry an extra rate because of the extra responsibility 
working on them may entail—multi-colour machines are a case in 
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point—and any men who work these machines are paid the extra 
rate. In the caserooms all men are compositors, but some may work 
as readers, some as monotype operators, some as linotype operators. 
Each of these jobs carries an extra rate above that for hand- 
compositors, which is their basic trade. The same applies in the 
bindery where one may find skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers, each having a different rate from the others. In any depart- 
ment one may find men who are paid extra for long service or for 
exceptional work. 

Thus there are certain economic differences; but these are 
occupational and in no way personal differentiations. For example, 
the extra rate for a machine is paid to any man who operates that 
machine, and the extra rate for readers or linotype operators is paid 
to any man who does these jobs. Even the extra payments for long 
service or good work are applicable to every man who has these 
qualifications. These differences, once accepted by the men, are 
strictly maintained and alterations, either up or down, are not per- 
mitted. Thus the printers accept differential rates for those jobs 
where they believe that circumstances justify them. But they will 
resist strongly any attempts to create new inequalities unless these 
also can be justified, and they do not permit either employers or 
individual printers to make differences other than those accepted, or 
to change the accepted differences in any way. 

The payment of ‘merit money’ by employers is unpopular and 
often resisted because it upsets the existing balance and introduces 
differentials not acceptable to the printers. Merit money is a pay- 
ment ostensibly made in recognition of merit in terms of high quality 
work, exceptional output, or long service with the company. These 
payments are not large, usually only a few shillings per week, but 
they can cause trouble out of all proportion to their monetary value 
because the idea of status in the works is closely bound up with the 
pay received and even a little extra seems to single a man out as 
being of higher status. A typical trade union attitude to it is shown 
in the following extract from a letter written by a member of the 
London Bookbinders’ Branch of the National Union of Printing, 
Bookbinding and Paperworkers (N.U.P.B. & P.W.) and published in 
the official journal of that union: - 

‘Merit money is a subject causing much argument and, in some 
cases, resentment in our industry. Why should this be? The govern- 
ing principle is that it is something over and above and entirely at 
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the discretion of the management who decide how much and to 
whom it shall be given. Now obviously this is where the rub comes. 
We have to try to appreciate that there are people who have a better 
knowledge of their own particular branch of the trade than others, 
but how about the people who are carrying out the same job day 
after day and perhaps year in and year out, and to all appearances 
there may be little to choose between them. What method should 
be adopted in this instance? 

Personalities come into view, and overseers often have a thankless 
job to perform, but one of the great snags of the system is when 
people in charge have their likes and dislikes, and use this method 
to demonstrate it in no uncertain manner. Then feeling creeps in and 
before you know where you are there is dissatisfaction all over the 
place. As many of you know this happens in numerous concerns 
all over the United Kingdom. Now, I was brought up in a firm 
where merit money was unknown and minimum rates paid, also 
there was no overtime done. In the ordinary way several men did 
remain forty years or more, and it was generally a happy shop. 
. . . I shall always remember what one of our works managers said 
to me some years ago: “What I desire above all things is a happy 
and contented staff.” He was aiming high, wasn’t he? We hear a 
great deal these days about production targets and incentives. Every 
fair-minded person wants to do his best to achieve a decent standard, 
but from my own experience of the merit money idea, this is most 
certainly not the case.” 

Everything said in this letter bears out my own experience of the 
general attitude to the merit money system. There is dislike of the 
fact that it is ‘entirely at the discretion of the management,’ can be 
used as a means of showing favouritism, and causes ill-feeling among 
the men. Below I cite another example which shows the strength of 
feeling against merit payments made by management. 

This instance occurred in the letterpress printing department of a 
Glasgow works. The foreman of the department brought in a friend 
of his, a qualified tradesman, giving him an initial rate of pay higher 
than that of any other man in the department. Some time later the 
other men found out about his higher rate of pay, held a meeting, and 
protested to the management about the new man’s rate. They claimed 
that all should be made up to his level of pay. The management 
refused and pointed out that the trade union laid down minimum 
rates but did not try to impose maximum rates, so that they were 
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free to pay any rate they chose. The men admitted this was so but 
claimed that the management were being very unfair to the other 
men. They argued that men were given extra pay for taking extra 
responsibility, for exceptionally good work, for work that required 
special care, for operating particular machines that needed special 
attention, and for long service in the company. They accepted these 
as reasons for giving extra pay, but in the case of the new man none 
of these reasons was applicable, and if extra money was to be given 
without justification the whole balance of pay in the department 
would be upset. They therefore asked that their own pay be in- 
creased, or the newcomer’s reduced, until equality was restored. 

The trade union could take no action in this matter for the reasons 
given above. Thus the men could not strike or apply any official 
trade union sanctions. The men decided, however, to put pressure 
on the employer by threatening to resign en masse and in face of 
this threat the man who caused the trouble was ‘promoted’ out of 
the department, so restoring the status quo as far as pay went. 

In the circumstances the men may seem to have been fully justified. 
However, it should be made clear that the men were not so much 
concerned with the circumstances, the favouritism, as with preserving 
the principle of equality. From the point of view of maintaining good 
relations in the work group the men were undoubtedly right: at the 
same time it can be seen that good relations were being maintained 
by a practice which was, in the view of the management, restrictive 
in that it limited their ‘right’ to decide how men should be rewarded. 

In order to prevent the occurrence of such incidents as the one 
described above it is an accepted custom of the printing industry 
that Chapel’ officials shall be present at all negotiations between 
individual members of the Chapel and the representatives of manage- 
ment on matters concerning pay and conditions. The reason the 
printers give for this custom is that only in this way can the Chapel 
ensure that all its members get ‘a fair deal’ and that no particular 
individual or individuals are paid in excess of what the printers 
believe to be a fair differential. The printers argue that if this 
occurred there would be jealousy which would weaken the Chapel in 
its dealings with the employer. 

This can best be illustrated by describing what may happen 
when the custom is broken. In the caseroom of one Glasgow works 
the monotype operators negotiated a payment of 7/6d. a week over 
their accepted rate without informing the Chapel officials. Some 
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time later the rest of the Chapel found out about it,* much ill-feeling 
was aroused and it was decided to raise the question at a Chapel 
meeting—at which the writer was present. At this meeting the 
offending section were strongly criticised. Members asserted that 
anything to do with pay was a Chapel, not an individual, matter and 
stated that it was an established principle that the Father of the 
Chapel should be present at all negotiations between individual 
members and the management. In order to emphasise this the 
principle was put in the form of a resolution and passed by the 
meeting with the intention of including it in the list of Chapel rules. 

In talking to the members of this Chapel it was clear that their 
indignation was due to the fact that they believed the offending 
section had secured an unfair advantage over them in pay. They 
claimed that by obtaining the extra rate the monotype operators had 
changed the accepted differential between themselves and other 
sections within the caseroom. The Chapel members generally said 
that the monotype operators had no right to act on their own 
initiative but should have informed the Chapel officials who would 
then have called a Chapel meeting. The Chapel as a whole could 
then have decided whether to permit such a change in the existing 
differentials, or whether the members should put in for a general 
increase of 7/6d. in their rates—thus maintaining the existing 
differential between themselves and the monotype section. The 
insistence that all future negotiations should go through the Chapel 
officials was intended to ensure that no section or individual should 
secure changes which would upset the differentials in the future. 

The monotype operators told the writer that they kept the matter 
secret in the first instance because they knew it would lead to 
demands for increases by the rest of the caseroom, which would 
have spoiled their own chances. Afterwards it was kept secret because 
they knew it would arouse ill-feeling among the other members of 
the caseroom if they found out—as in the event they did. 

The practice of negotiating only through the Chapel officials is 
intended to maintain harmony among the printers by ensuring that 
there is equality within the limits of the differentials that are 
acceptable to all. The employer may see this from another aspect. 
In the example described above the employer was very dependent 
on the production of the monotype section but could not use piece- 
work as an incentive because their union—the Scottish Typographical 
Association—had banned it. His object in increasing the rate of the 
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monotype section was to offer a reward for increased production and 
he looked upon the printers’ insistence on equality within agreed 
differentials as a restrictive practice. 


Piecework. 

In order to protect the slower worker it is considered necessary 
to conceal from the employer that different individuals work at 
different speeds. Under a piecework system of wage payment such 
differences in speed may soon become apparent to the management. 
The simplest safeguard against this is to ban piecework entirely, as 
some unions do; for example, the Scottish Typographical Society 
covering compositors and letterpress machinemen in Scotland, and 
the Amalgamated Society of Lithographic Printers and Assistants, 
covering lithographic printers in the United Kingdom. 

Where piecework is not banned, other means of avoiding disunity 
exist. In one Scottish works, where piecework has been the rule in 
the Bindery for over 100 years, the binders have developed various 
methods of preventing the employer from learning of any differences 
in speed and skill. In order to prevent ‘showing up’ the slower 
workers and to stop quarrels over bad and good jobs,’ four groups, 
each doing a specialised type of work, have developed what they call 
a ‘pool system’ Under this system each man fills in an individual 
sheet with the work he has done. It is not sent directly to the works’ 
office for the calculation of his pay; two members of the ‘pool’ collect 
the sheets and enter them up in a book. The total pay earned by 
the group is then divided by the number of man hours and each 
individual is credited with the average rate per hour for the total 
number of hours he has worked. 

In this way all men who have worked a full week claim exactly 
the same pay from the firm. If an exceptional job, good or bad, turns 
up the men draw lots for it but, as they remain on the ‘pool’ rate, 
they neither gain nor lose by doing the job. This system was 
instituted without the knowledge of the management but today they 
know of it and accept it, though they do not approve of it. The men 
themselves think it is a good system of working and claim, as one of 
its best features, that it ensures the whole group is united when 
there is any dispute with the employer over piece rates. 

Another common practice among men on piecework is to begin 
work in the morning after the last man has come in and is ready to 
start. It ensures that no one works longer than the others. This 
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practice applies in many Glasgow works, although it has been 
dropped in some where the decrease of working time due to several 
men habitually coming late caused too great a loss of earnings. 

Where some workers in a department are on piecework and others 
are not considerable differences in pay may occur. In order to avoid 
such a situation one union, the National Society of Electrotypers 
and Stereotypers, does not permit piecework unless all its members 
in a works are on piecework. In other unions the men make their 
own afrangements to iron out possible differences in pay. One of 
these ‘arrangements’ is described below. 

This particular arrangement arose because some of the linotype 
operators in the works are on piecework while some are not. Those 
on piecework do a type of job in which periods of intense activity 
alternate with slack periods and, in order to induce them to work 
at the necessary speed in rush hours, they were put on piece rate. 
The operators on normal steady work are on time rate. When the 
system was instituted it was found that those on piece rate earned 
much more than those on time rate. The linotype operators as a 
body then asked the management for an extra payment to be made 
to those on time rate in order to prevent undue inequality. The 
operators claim that this arrangement was made because they were 
all in the linotype section at the time and any of them might have 
been chosen to go on piecework, therefore any differences in wages 
would be an injustice to those left on time rate. The operators also 
said that they would not claim the extra payment for any new men 
as it concerned only those who were in the group at the time the 
Piece rate was instituted. For new men they felt the differential 
could be accepted as justified as they would have the opportunity of 
‘working their way up’ into the piecework squad. This is held to be 
fair and acceptable while the original arbitrary decision of manage- 
ment could not be so accepted. 

Thus it can be seen that the printers aim to prevent inequalities 
in pay arising from piecework systems and have evolved elaborate 
methods of preventing or reducing such inequalities. As these 
methods often limit the direct incentive offered by piecework they. 
are frequently attacked as being restrictive practices. 


Incentive Schemes. 
Since the war there has been a considerable growth in the number 
of incentive schemes in the printing industry. There are three main 
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reasons for this; first, the general aim of increasing productivity; 
second, the shortage of skilled labour in the industry, which has made 
it necessary for employers to obtain more production out of the men 
they have; third, the fact that incentive schemes provide the employer 
with a way round the objection to straight piecework which is made 
by some of the unions and often by workers whose unions make 
no official objection to it. The situation in the industry is that the 
trade union has the right to decide whether its members may or may 
not work an incentive scheme, but the Chapel has the final right to 
reject a scheme even though it has the approval of the trade union. 

With the introduction of incentive schemes at the present day we 
find men taking precautions against disunity caused by them. Some 
Chapels reject incentive schemes completely, some allow them with 
certain safeguards. Several Chapels which have rejected individual 
incentive schemes have expressed a willingness to try group incen- 
tive schemes whereby pay would be calculated, not individually, but 
on the output of the whole department. The reason they give for 
rejecting individual incentive schemes is that they would cause 
dissension in the work group, and set the men spying on each other 
and quarrelling over the good and the bad jobs. The men thought 
that such a situation would be highly favourable to the management 
and that this was one of the reasons why the management wanted 
such a scheme. The Father of the Chapel in one such group told the 
writer, “The management think they are going to have us all com- 
peting against each other and cutting each other’s throats, but it 
won’t work, it just isn’t the British worker.’ The Father of the Chapel 
of another group said ‘It would be a hell of a way to live, it would 
be like cat and dog; some men would get good jobs and some bad, 
and there is nothing worse than one man making more money than 
another.’ 

The fear that incentive schemes will lead to disunity is widespread 
and where they have been accepted there is a readiness to blame any 
dissension within the work group on incentives. In the caseroom of 
one works where an incentive scheme had just been introduced 
relations between some of the workers were rather strained, a fact 
that the Father of the Chapel blamed on the incentive scheme with 
the words ‘It has only been going on a few weeks and we are at each 
other’s throats already; it shows what it can do.’ Throughout the 
trade there is a strong feeling that workers must not allow them- 
selves to compete against each other and thus introduce inequalities 
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and dissension into the work group. The feeling is well summed up 
in the words of one man who said to the writer ‘The employers have 
their federations and try to keep down competition between each 
other, why should we be such bloody fools as to compete with each 
other just to suit them.’ 

Even on ordinary time rate work, as distinct from piecework and 
incentive schemes, some men are likely to be faster workers than 
others, and this also may give the employer an excuse for inequalities 
in pay, thus causing dissension in the work group. Practices exist to 
avoid any trouble on this account. In many work groups there is an 
unofficial rate of output recognised by the group. A work group, or 
even a whole department if on the same work, comes to accept a 
certain speed of working or quantity of output as constituting a far 
day’s work. The speed or quantity is not defined exactly and there 
is scope for a reasonable degree of variation. What is recognised as 
a fair day’s work varies from one works to another and seems to be 
largely traditional, being based on what has been the accepted rate 
in that works in the past. As the concept is vague there is scope 
for variation, but there is always a ‘fair’ or ‘reasonable’ level of work, 
and anyone who goes far below it will be looked on as slacking, 
while anyone who greatly exceeds it will be looked on as doing too 
much and ‘showing up’ the others. If a man goes too far below the 
level his workmates will begin to comment on it and try to shame 
him into working harder. On the other hand if a man greatly exceeds 
the level he will be warned to ease up, and, if he persists, sanctions 
will be brought into use against him. As one worker put it, speaking 
of a new man in the department ‘He was working too hard and the 
rest of the blokes didn’t like it so they gave him the life of a scabby 
cat until he slowed up.’ In this respect the behaviour of the printers 
is remarkably similar to that of the men in the Bank Wiring Observa- 
tion Room at the Hawthorne Plant as described by Roethlisberger 
and Dickson. 

Among printers it is usual when going to a new works to find the 
rate of work accepted there and to conform to it. The usual way of 
doing this is by observation rather than by asking anyone what the 
usual rate of output is. There is no generally accepted standard and, 
according to printing managers with wide experience, the rate of 
output on the same type of machine varies considerably from one 
part of the country to another and from works to works within a 
particular area. 
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Overtime. 


If some men get consistently more overtime than others it can 
cause a considerable difference between their weekly earnings, and 
employers can use overtime to introduce inequalities of pay into a 
work group. In order to prevent this some printing trade unions set 
a limit on the amount of overtime that may be worked in any month. 
Permission to exceed this amount may only be granted by the local 
Branch Secretary of the union when he is satisfied that there has 
been a degree of equality in the amount of overtime each man in 
the department has worked. The following is a typical example taken 
from the minutes of the Executive Council of the Scottish Typo- 
graphical Association. ‘Overtime Refused—Perth Branch Secretary 
had refused an extension of overtime for a member engaged on colour 
work whose overtime hours had been worked up, and the Branch 
Committee requested a ruling on this point. It transpired that other 
machinemen who had equal qualifications had worked no overtime 
and the General Secretary had replied backing up the Secretary and 
the Board of Management. The Council homologated the action of 
the General Secretary.” 

The situations which are caused by overtime working may be very 
difficult since one section of a department may be on a type of work 
which necessitates a lot of overtime while the rest of the depart- 
ment are on a different job for which little or no overtime is needed. 
This can lead to ill-feeling within a department and in some works 
it is a cause of conflict between sections within a department or even 
between individuals within a section. In departments where such 
conflicts occur frequently various Chapel rules have been evolved 
to try to reduce the conflict by ensuring equality of overtime. This 
can best be illustrated by quoting examples of such rules. One com- 
mon rule is that when a section of a department is engaged on a 
particular job and it is necessary for some overtime to be worked 
on it, then the whole section must be asked to work overtime; the 
management are not allowed to ask only some members of the section 
to work overtime even though they do not require the whole section. 
Another typical Chapel rule limits the number of hours overtime 
that a man may work in a month—the number being less than that 
allowed by the Branch—and no man is allowed to exceed this limit 
until all men in the department have had the opportunity to work 
this number of hours. As printers are, by union agreement, paid 
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double time for overtime on Saturdays and treble time for Sundays, 
when a great deal of overtime is worked, this can be considered a 
restrictive practice as it sets a heavy economic penalty on overtime. 

Restrictive practices have been considered under the main head- 
ings of pay and merit money, piecework, incentive schemes, and 
overtime. However, there are many miscellaneous cases which do not 
fall under any particular heading but where the principle of equality 
is maintained just as rigidly. One example should suffice to show 
how this principle can be applied under unusual circumstances. It 
occurred in the Binding Department of a works where, owing to a 
temporary shortage of work, the employer decided to lay some of the 
staff off for a few weeks. When the men were told they held a Chapel 
meeting and decided that this action would be unfair; some of the 
men would be kept on full time work while some got none at all. 
The management would be able to pick which men should work 
and which should be laid off, thus enabling them to differentiate 
between individuals. The meeting decided that the work available 
should be shared equally and they asked the management to share 
the work out giving every man the maximum possible number of 
days work per week. The management agreed and a scheme was 
drawn up whereby every man got three days work per week, neither 
more nor less. 


Conclusions. 

It can be seen from the examples described above that so-called 
restrictive practices are not always caused by a desire to restrict 
output. Other principles may be involved. In this article it has been 
shown that many of the restrictive practices in the British printing 
industry are due to a desire to maintain equality, within accepted 
differentials, among the members of the trade or trade union. This 
is not the only source of restrictive practices; for example, demarca- 
tion issues are often restrictive and these are caused by the desire 
of the members of a trade or trade union to maintain their status 
as a group against other workers outside the trade or trade union. 
However, in the printing industry demarcation is not a very im- 
portant source of restrictive practices because the differences between 
trades are so clear cut that there is little ground for conflict. It is in 
industries where trades overlap, as in shipbuilding, that demarcation 
becomes a major source of restrictive practices. 

The emphasis laid upon the maintenance of equality among the 
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printers arises, basically, from their hostility towards the employers; 
this can be seen clearly in the examples cited above. The printers 
believe that the employers’ interests are opposed to their own and 
that unity is essential for the purpose of defending these interests 
against the employers. They believe that the employers know this 
and try to cause disunity by establishing differences of pay and 
conditions between individual workers. Hence, the printers lay great 
stress on equality within the differentials they themselves approve 
as a means of maintaining the essential unity. 

The restrictive practices described above are common enough in 
British and American industry. The similarity of some of these 
practices to those described by Roethlisberger and Dickson’ as 
occurring in the Bank Wiring Observation Room at the Hawthorne 
plant has been noted above. The explanation given in this paper for 
the restrictive practices in the printing industry is very different 
from that put forward by Roethlisberger and Dickson for the prac- 
tices at Hawthorne. They denied specifically that the restrictive 
practices found in the Bank Wiring Observation Room were due to 
hostility towards the employer—‘Another very common way of 
misconceiving this situation . . . is to conclude that the behaviour 
of the employees is a manifestation of overt hostility between 
management and employees. This error arises because of a failure 
to relate the behavior of the employees to their social situation.’ 

Roethlisberger and Dickson attribute the restrictive practices to 
the resistance of the workers to management rules which do not take 
into account the social sentiments of the workers: ‘It can be seen 
that one of the chief sources of constraint in a working group can 
be a logic which does not take into account the workers’ sentiments. 
Any activity not strictly in accordance with such a logic (and some- 
times this means most forms of social activity) may be judged 
“wrong.” As a result, such activity can only be indulged in openly 
within the protection of the informal group, which, in turn, may 
become organised in opposition to the effective purpose of the 
organisation.”” In short, they believe that social motivation not com- 
mon interest is the source of the restrictive practices they describe. 

Although the two explanations appear to be radically different 
there is a simple explanation for this difference. Landsberger in his 
book Hawthorne Revisited'® has pointed out that the explanation 
put forward by Roethlisberger and Dickson is incomplete: “The 
authors’ analysis, therefore, ends at the brink. It does not deny the 
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existence of conflict even though, because of the realities of tie 
situation, the informally organised manifestations of conflict were 
described rather than its manifestations via unions and overt 
strikes.”'' 

What Landsberger is, in fact, saying is that Roethlisherger ani 
Dickson only partly solved the problem: their research revealed ‘he 
existence of conflicts of interests but they stopped short of reoegnis- 
ing these conflicts. As Landsberger puts it “The data on the formation 
of groups presented by the authors, and their analysis of that data in 
Chapter XXIII, invited an interest-group explanation as much a 
any other.’'* The conclusions they arrived at were not wroag in 
themselves but they offered only a partial, not a complete expianation. 
It was correct to attribute the restrictive practices of the Bank Wiring 
Room operatives to their social sentiments: it would have been 
equally correct to attribute the restrictive practices of the printezs to 
social sentiments. Where Roethlisberger and Dickson were «* fault 
was in stopping at this point and making no attempt to look for any 
possible reasons for the social sentiments. 

Thus Roethlisberger and Dickson give an explanation of the 
immediate reasons for the restrictive practices, their social sen iments, 
but they do not give the ultimate reasons—which lie in the «onflict 
of interests between employers and workers, and, as in the care of 
demarcation issues, between different groups of workers. They sem 
to have concluded that the ultimate, as well as the immediate, 
explanation of the restrictive practices lay in the social sentiments 
that arise spontaneously among workers who are in face-to-face 
contact. They then went on to assume that the interests of the 
workers must, in consequence, arise out of their social sentituents 
and be secondary to them. Thus they assumed that interests includ- 
ing economic interests, must always be of lesser importance than 
social sentiments in determining behaviour. 

In the examples given above it can be seen that the ultrmate 
explanation for the social behaviour of the printers lies mo in their 
social sentiments but in differences of interests between the printers 
and their employers. The social sentiments of the printers were not 
the cause of their social behaviour but were merely symptoms of the 
real causes—the underlying differences of interest. Thus there is no 
fundamental difference between the reasons for restrictive practices 
in the two cases. In both the restrictive practices are caused 
immediately by social sentiments, attempts to protect the social 
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group. In both the ultimate cause is the conflict of interests with 
the employer. 
Glasgow. 


‘ Rules of the National Union of Printing, Bookbinding and Paper- 
workers, 1948, Foreword. 


> Letter in the Paperworker, June 1952, p. 18. 


* The term ‘Chapel’ is used as the name of the trade union organisation 
within the workshop by all the unions in the British printing industry. 
The ‘Father of the Chapel’ is the president of the Chapel and corresponds 
to the Shop Steward in other industries. 


* The other sections in the caseroom, who all belonged to the Case 
Chapel, were hand compositors, monotype casters and readers. The hand 
compositors and monotype casters were on basic union rate, the readers 
received 7/6d. above the rate and monotype operators 5/- above the basic 
rate 

> It is very difficult to fix piece rates when many different jobs are in- 
volved; as a result some jobs are overpaid while others are underpaid. In 
order to make up his wage the worker has to get a proper balance of good 
and bad jobs and the foreman often has a difficult task in seeing ev man 
gets his fair share of each. Some men get more than their fair share of good 
jobs, the others begin to complain and relations in the work group 
deteriorate. The employer can discriminate in giving out jobs and thus 
make considerable differences in the earnings of individuals, thus causing 
dissension in the work group. 


* From The Scottish Typographical Journal, January, 1954, p. 695 


’ F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson: Management and the Worker, 
Harvard University Press, 1939. 


* Op. cit. p. $36 
* Ibid. p. 548 
Henry Landsberger: Hawthorne Revisited, Cornell University, 1958 
') Landsberger, op. cit. p. 70. 
12 [bid. p. 109. 
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he department of social anthropology was not instituted in 

Edinburgh until 1946 and it is still the only University 

department in Scotland teaching this subject. In consequence 
a good deal of pioneering work has been necessary in order to get 
the aims of anthropology more accurately known; the popular notion 
that it is concerned merely with the strange customs of far away 
people being at least as strong north of the border as in England. On 
the other hand, this relatively late and as yet unique development in 
Scotland has had its advantages. It has enabled anthropologists in 
Edinburgh—consisting not only of the Department itself but of 
members of the University’s Social Sciences Research Centre and 
School of Scottish Studies affiliated to it—readily to engage in 
research outside the subject’s more conventional scope. Unlike some 
of the old-established centres in the south there has never been any 
question here of water-tight compartments. On the contrary, there 
has been a deliberate breaking of fresh ground, it being accepted as 
axiomatic that anthropologists have as much right to conduct field- 
work in this country as overseas. 

This eclectism has been justified by the growing integration of 
social anthropology and sociology in Britain as a whole. Now that 
many of the basic concepts have been clarified, more and more social 
anthropologists are:turning to the study of contemporary develop- 
ments. The skills and techniques needed for research today make 
crystal clear what many times has been asserted on a priori grounds 
that any distinction between social anthropology as the study of 
‘primitive’ and sociology as the study of ‘civilised’ societies is not 
merely inadequate but even pernicious. So far as anthropology is 
concerned this conclusion has been rendered inescapable by develop- 
ments in the study of traditional as well as of changing societies. 
Generalisations based on uncontrolled observations as to the com- 
position of households or the frequency of cross-cousin marriage 
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among even the most out of the way people are no longer acceptable. 
Village censuses of increasing sophistication are required and 
statistical tests are applied to quantitative data on household com- 
position, varieties of marriage, etc. At the same time, exploration 
nearer home has also been showing that much new light can be 
thrown upon modern institutions and social problems, including the 
family, social class, the development of ‘backward’ peoples, group 
relations, etc. by studying such matters within an anthropological 
context. 

Edinburgh’s contribution to this trend in methodology and 
scientific interest has been made principally in three fields of enquiry, 
viz., West African social change, British race relations, and rural 
communities in Scotland. In all, some twenty separate projects and 
rather more than two dozen research workers have been involved 
since the initial investigations were started by Dr. Ralph Piddington 
before moving to a Chair in the University of New Zealand in 1950. 
Some of the research workers concerned were commissioned specially 
for the job, but a large proportion of the fieldwork has been con- 
ducted during leave of absence from teaching duties. In this regard, 
the Department has been fortunate in the enthusiasm of its members 
for research; and the policy of granting time off has been beneficial 
in every way. Not only is fresh material obtained for teaching, but 
the opportunity of spending six months to a year periodically in the 
field keeps the teacher’s feeling for his subject lively and up to date. 

Needless to say, both the staff and funds available for these 
purposes have necessarily been greatly supplemented over the years 
by grants from outside sources. The Nuffield Foundation, for 
example, has been particularly generous in financing research in 
African social change and in race relations. Funds have also been 
provided by U.N.E.S.C.O., the Noel Buxton Trust, the Colonial 
Social Sciences Research Council, and the Carnegie Trust for the 
Scottish Universities. 

West African Social Change 

Research in this field has been based on two principal assump- 
tions: that the effects of Western contact are reintegrative as well as 
disintegrative; and that the social changes taking place can be anal- 
ysed in the same way as are social processes in a modern industrial 
society. In short, the question to be asked is not what is ‘African,’ 
or ‘European,’ or ‘transitional,’ but what is significant in terms of 
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social groupings and relationships? 

One of the first investigations made, therefore, was of African 
élites. They were studied by Alex Carey and Tanya Baker respec- 
tively among an Ewe community at Keta in what was then the Gold 
Coast, and the Birom tribe of Central Nigeria. The Ewe have a 
relatively complex culture and a fairly extended tradition of Western 
education. The Birom, on the other hand, remained virtually immune 
to outside influence until early 1940, and their indigenous way of 
life is materially very meagre indeed. This cultural contrast led to 
the different functions of the élites. Among the Birom it was found 
that the chiefs as traditional rulers were also the natural leaders, and 
under their modern influence and that of a handful of educated men 
the tribe is now clamouring for maternity centres, schools, etc. At 
Keta it was also the literate but not highly educated person who is 
principally guiding the illiterate masses in a modern direction. 
Individuals of this kind, who left school at Standard VI are generally 
closer in touch with tribal ways than a more sophisticated person 
and are at the same time better acquainted with modern affairs than 
the traditional ruler. They translate and transmit new ideas, plans, 
and habits to their immediate social circle—other chiefs, clerks, 
Seachers; and these men in turn pass on what they have learnt to 
the general public. 

In a further study of élites, Tanya Baker and Mary Bird studied 
their réle among women in Western Nigeria. Their findings lay 
particular stress on the strong desire of women nearly everywhere to 
become independent of men. The younger girls who have the 
opportunity go to school and college, but illiterate women improve 
their position through their children, whose education they support 
on the proceeds of trading. Money is increasingly important as a 
social symbol and women who have incomes of their own, preferably 
by virtue of a profession, enjoy the highest status. Women are also 
effective as a social group in politics as well as in commerce through 
the voluntary associations that they form. Mary Bird’s research also 
included kinship and marriage and she was able to show how changes 
have resulted in a specialisation of the lineage’s traditional function 
as seen in the emergence of the domestic group as a social and 
economic unit on its own. The increasing autonomy and indepen- 
dence of this ‘nuclear’ family is tending to involve man and wife in 
a different relationship—one based upon the ideal of companionate 
marriage. 
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Voluntary associations were also the subject of research by Michael 
Banton and Kenneth Little. They have shown how these quasi- 
traditional organisations substitute for extended kinship, particularly 
among rural migrants to the city, providing their members with 
mutual aid and protection as well as companionship. Following his 
earlier study, Little’s thesis has been that social change among the 
Mende and other Protectorate peoples tends to be reflected in socio- 
cultural groupings based upon differences in education; the growth 
of class consciousness being inhibited by kinship as well as other 
considerations. Banton’s study was made in Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
its aim being to discover how tribal immigrants from the hinterland 
developed social institutions adapted to their new environment. Data 
concerning household size and composition were collected on a basis 
of random sampling and the population of Freetown, which has 
some 80,000 inhabitants, was analysed according to ethnic group, 
tribe, religion and socio-economic class. Prior to this investigation 
the earlier history of the town was studied by Arthur Porter using 
documentary material. 

Urbanisation in Sierra Leone has been given further attention in 
a project which was begun in May 1959 and will continue until 
1963. Following a ‘pilot’ survey, the upcountry town of Lunsar was 
chosen for investigation mainly because it has grown up entirely 
through migration in response to iron-ore mining operations in the 
vicinity. This has enabled special attention to be paid to the effects 
of industrialisation. James Littlejohn has had direction of the field 
research team which has consisted of two other social anthropologists, 
David Gamble and David Butcher, and Raymond Mills, a medical 
scientist. Mills’ preliminary findings, based upon a survey of the 
town, suggest that Africans working for:a wage packet are healthier 
in certain respects than people in rural occupations. Subjects of 
anthropological and sociological study have included the belief 
systems of the local people and their assimilation of industrial ideas 
and techniques, while the social demography of Lunsar, new forms 
of leadership and stratification, rates of immigration and the réle in 
the town’s economy of the Fula, the principal immigrant group, have 
also been studied. This collection of information has been so designed 
as to permit the construction of various ‘indices’ of urbanisation 
which may be used subsequently for comparison with other new 
centres of urban growth in Sierra Leone and elsewhere in West 
Africa. Research at Lunsar has the keen support of the Sierra Leone 
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Development Company operating the mine, and various Depart- 
ments of Fourah Bay, the University College of Sierra Leone, are 
providing historical, geographical, and other particulars. 


Bntish Race Relations 


The two general aims of research in this field have been to pro- 
vide information about the way of life and social organisation of 
coloured immigrant groups and about their relations with the British 
host community; and to gain theoretical understanding of the more 
obvious ‘problems’ of race relations, including the integration of 
immigrant groups, racial prejudice and discrimination, etc. 

As very little descriptive material was available, the first need was 
to investigate the different coloured groups and social situations in 
which they were involved. Work had previously been done by Little 
in Cardiff and Richmond in Liverpool,’ as well as by the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, Liverpool University, but the first Edinburgh 
enquiry along these lines was made by Sydney Collins. He studied 
groups of Negroes and Muslim Arabs in North and South Shields. 
In addition to analysing the effects of British racial attitudes upon 
family life, his investigation also compared the differing adaptation 
of the immigrant groups to local conditions. Later, Collins made a 
wider assessment of this problem, including mixe¢ families from 
Cardiff, Liverpool and Manchester as well as Tyneside within his 
analysis. One of the factors stressed by his findings is the significance 
of white sponsorship for harmonious relations. 

Further light was thrown upon the integration of coloured groups 
by Banton’s study made in the Stepney area. Many of the coloured 
men there had stowed away on ships from West Africa and, unlike 
the dockland communities of Negroes elsewhere, they constituted 
a culturally mixed and shifting section of the London population. 
Their heterogeneity is reflected in Banton’s sketch of social stratifica- 
tion within this community: first, the ‘café society,’ then in ascending 
order, the respectable set, the ‘old timers,’ and the students and 
professionals. Banton also carried out the first systematic investiga- 
tion made of employers’ attitudes towards coloured labour. 

The social and tribal differentiation of coloured groups was ex- 
plored in greater detail in a further community study made in 
Manchester by Eyo Ndem. He described forms of voluntary associa- 
tion among the immigrants there and showed how their unity and 
coalescence was mainly a reaction to racial ‘incidents’. Himself a 
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Nigerian, and at one time employed as a seaman, Ndem had special 
opportunities for observing both middle and working class behaviour. 
One of his conclusions is that coloured doctors, lawyers, business 
men and students prefer to live and work among white colleagues 
and that their achievement of social status in British terms is ap- 
proved by their working class compatriots on the grounds of its 
elevating the latters’ position. Ndem’s study also shows how their 
relegation to the slums of Manchester results in the coloured people’s 
way of life taking on similar characteristics. 

This derivation of coloured social attitudes from the English social 
system and the bearing of the latter upon the whole situation were 
examined in further detail by two investigations of colonial students. 
In the first of these—made in a residential university—Sheila Webster 
demonstrated the close similarity between stereotypes of the lower 
class and stereotypes of coloured people held by British undergrad- 
uates. Her study also shows how by accommodating themselves to 
class/colour prejudice Negro students gained at least partial re- 
cognition—their experience of belonging to and participating in a 
University institution with particularly high prestige being a com- 
pensating factor. 

In the second study, begun by Philip Garigue and completed by 
Alex Carey, English feelings of social superiority toward colour 
emerged even more clearly. Carey, for example, found that less than 
20 per cent of a large sample of London landladies were willing to 
accommodate Negro students, the implication being that a darker 
coloured skin is dangerous to sociai as well as economic position. 
To obtain lodgings coloured individuals frequently have to make an 
extra payment tantamount to a ‘colour tax’. Garigue’s contribution 
brought out the significance of students’ societies as a stimulus to 
nationalism and as a training ground for colonial politicians. This 
report also confirms that Asians in general, unlike Negro immigrants, 
tend to live alongside rather than become incorporated into the local 
community. 

Further evidence for these attitudes emerged from a special study 
of the coloured social élite in London made by Violaine Junod. Thus 
she found that two sorts of minority leaders were provided by this 
élite—the compromise leader and the protest leader. The former 
acted largely as an intermediary between white and coloured groups 
seeking change by mutual agreement and co-operation. The latter 
constituted himself an outpost for colonial political movements to- 
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wards independence and was inflexible and defiant, refusing to re- 
cognise the existing pattern of relationships. Junod’s observations 
also stressed the division between ethnic groups previously noted 
among other sections of coloured society, there being very little inter- 
action of an informal kind between even the highly educated and 
professional class of West Indian and West African. 

Much of the above material, supplemented by an attitude survey 
of his own, was used by Banton in a critical review of white conduct 
towards coloured people. In this he distinguishes particularly be- 
tween prejudice as a psychological and discrimination as a socio- 
logical phenomenon and suggests that British attitudes can be largely 
understood in terms of the coloured man being the ‘archetypal’ 
stranger. Strangers are people who are unaware of the norms of 
conduct and, owing to the ambiguities as to the proper course of 
conduct, Britons are apt to avoid entering into relations with 
coloured people. The fact that a dark skin colour detracts from a 
man’s prestige and in turn from the prestige of those who are seen 
associating with him, is a further reason why relations between Britons 
and coloured people do not yet follow the normal pattern. 

Finally, there is Sheila Patterson’s study of the West Indian com- 
munity in Brixton to be mentioned. Unlike the other investigations, 
this is concerned entirely with settlement resulting from the recent 
large wave of Caribbean immigration. Also, although dealing at 
some considerable length with coloured adaption to British con- 
ditions, it differs from a good deal of previous work in analysing 
attitudes as part of an immigrant situation, there being considerable 
social and cultural differences between the migrants’ largely ‘rural’ 
background and that of the receiving society. Apparently there is ac- 
commodation on both sides and the slow development of some sort 
of modus vivendi between West Indians and local Brixton people 
which is in sharp contrast to the situation obtaining in such places 
as Notting Hill. 


Rural Communities in Scotland 


In this case the aim has been to test the usefulness of anthropo- 
logical concepts for the analysis of modern society as well as to ob- 
tain fresh insight into the British way of life. For the former reason 
it was considered desirable to study conditions approximating as 
closely as possible the type of society in which the anthropologist 
conventionally works, and so several numerically small, relatively 
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isolated, rural communities were selected. 

This procedure proved to be more relevant in some cases than in 
others. Thus, after conducting fieldwork in an island in the Inner 
Hebrides, Frank Vallee found that among the native islanders ideas 
about the traditional roles of the sexes and of the different age groups 
are still strong. A similar outlook was also evident in relations be- 
tween kinsfolk and neighbours and it persists in various nites de 
passage, particularly the wake. Relationships with persons from the 
mainland, on the other hand, are much more formal and impersonal, 
and the fact that most positions of authority and social status are 
held by mainland-oriented people means that in some respects a 
dual system of relations, involving divergent systems of value obtains 
in the island. In general the process of assimilation, however, is to the 
environing society and culture. In addition to demonstrating this 
trend in terms of changes which have taken place since the beginning 
of the century, Vallee described the cultural practices, including 
crofting, which identify the island population as a grouping distinct 
from others in Britain. 

A related investigation was made in North Uist—another island 
in the same group—by Trefor Owen, and his conclusions indicate a 
similar assimilation to the modern way of life. Owen’s short study 
also includes a discussion of the organisation of various Presbyterian 
groups in North Uist. In the island studied by Vallee Roman 
Catholicism is the dominant religous force. 

The work of both Vallee and Owen was on behalf of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Scottish Studies, and a third piece of research 
into the more traditional aspects of Scottish life was made by Farn- 
ham Rehfisch, his subject being the Tinkers. Fieldwork was con- 
ducted mainly among groups of nomads and permanent residents in 
Perthshire and Aberdeenshire and it involved a particularly difficult 
task of penetration. This was because of the suspicion and hostility 
with which the Tinkers are frequently regarded—an attitude which 
they in turn strongly reciprocate. Their exclusion also partly explains 
why, according to Rehfisch’s findings, Tinkers can be treated as a 
caste: in the case of marriage occurring outside the group the spouse 
of the Tinker almost invariably gives up his ties with the non-tinker 
world. Although the outsider sees the Tinkers as an undifferentiated 
group, there are very definite class distinctions made by Tinkers 
themselves. The lowest in the hierarchy are called ‘far back’ and are 
said by other Tinkers to exhibit all the vices attributed by outsiders to 
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Tinkers as a group. The next class, known as the ‘hawkers’, have 
done relatively well in business and are regarded as respectable. 
Finally, the highest class, who are called the ‘dealers’, own property 
and buy and sell on a larger scale. 

In contrast to these familistic and traditional forms of Scottish 
society are Littlejohn’s conclusions about the social structure of an 
isolated rural parish high in the Border hills. They indicate that 
the sheep farming community concerned is fully integrated into the 
total culture of our society and shares its system of values. The latter 
are reflected particularly in forms of social class differentiation. In 
this respect Littlejohn’s analysis shows the significance of cultural 
behaviour for social prestige and clarifies the distinction to be made 
in terms of women’s and men’s réles between social status and 
esteem. 

The advantages of working in a small, relatively compact com- 
munity were also employed by Erving Goffman, although for a 
different reason. He studied a group in one of the Shetland Islands, 
the aim in this case being theoretical rather than ethnographical: it 
was to isolate and regulate recurrent practices of what is usually 
called face-to-face interaction, especially those practices whose 
formulation might lead to a systematic framework useful in our 
society as a whole. The stress was placed upon aspects of inter- 
personal conduct in which the special characteristics of communi- 
cation as a process played an important part. In this regard, Goffman 
tried in his réle of participant observer to regard happenings between 
persons regardless of how uninteresting these events seemed then to 
be, the assumption being that for methodological purposes all inter- 
action between persons had the same status. 

Edinburgh social anthropologists have also participated in a number 
of miscellaneous projects and are now engaged in research in new 
fields, for example, the incidence of divorce in different social groups 
in Scotland, the réle and status of the police constable, educational 
réles etc. Post-graduate students have also worked on a wide 
range of problems. Owing to the limitations of space, however, this 
report has concentrated upon the three fields within which depart- 
mental specialisation has been most marked. While there are obvious 
objections to such specialisation, experience has demonstrated that 
it has several important advantages. The presence at the same spot of 
a number of investigators who have worked in the same field, as well 
as of files and other published documentation, largely off-sets dif- 
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ficulties of communication which can be quite serious when, as in the 
case of Edinburgh, the greater proportion of anthropological and 
sociological colleagues and the principal libraries are located three 
or four hundred miles away. More obviously, the concentration of 
research upon a particular problem or geographical region facilitates 
the launching of fresh projects because a new worker can take over at 
the point where previous investigators left off. Also, when connection 
is continuously and intensively maintained with the same area it 
greatly expedites the making of arrangements. A new project can be 
launched with less expense and appreciable periods of time usually 
spent in making initial contacts and finding informants be reduced. 
It also enables the area in question to be used as a training ground 
for younger workers. 


Umwversity of Edinburgh. 


‘cf. K. L. Little: Negroes in Britain, London, 1947, and A. H 
Richmond: Colour Prejudice in Britain, London, 1954 
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British Race Relations 
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Carey, A. T.: Colonial Students, Secker and Warburg, 1956 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Predicting Delinquency and Crime by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 
Pp. xxii + 283. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 1959. §2s. 


Theoretical Studies in Social Organisation of the Prison by R. A. 
Cloward and others. Pp. vi + 146. New York: The Social Science 
Research Council, 1960. $1.50. 


The Roots of Crime by Edward Glover. Pp. xiii + 422. London: 
Imago Publishing Co. Ltd., 1960. 4§s. 


Hurwitz tells us that in the course of preparing his great text book 
on Criminology it became clear to him ‘that “criminology” is a global 
term for such a wide and heterogeneous field of knowledge that no 
single person can master it.’ And the Wolfson Professor of Crimin- 
ology recently said that he ‘could easily produce a list of more than 
twenty sub-divisions as they are to be found in the literature . . . 
an astounding list.’ The three books under review here give some 
indication of the range of the subject, but fortunately polymathy on 
the part of the reader is not required; they will be easily intelligible 
to any educated person. 

Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s latest work is the product of over 
a quarter of a century’s joint research and study. Their first predic- 
tion tables were published in the Harvard Law Review in 1929, and 
their ‘soo Criminal Careers’ which appeared in the following year 
is recognised as occupying a unique place in the history of prediction 
research. Thus Mannheim and Wilkins in the historical survey con- 
tained in the first chapter of their Prediction Methods in Relation 
to Borstal Training, which is here reprinted as an appendix, refer 
to ‘The Pre-Glueck Period.’ In this book an attempt is made to 
present a system of predictive devices covering the period from the 
first court appearance until the age of forty, including also predictive 
devices for the early identification of potential delinquents. The book 
also includes discussion both of the application of prediction tables 
to some of the problems involved in sentencing and Treatment, and 
of some of the objections which have been raised to the employment 
of these tables. 
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Of course all the prediction tables presented have not been 
validated, but the results of a recently completed check on those 
dealing with juvenile offenders, a research which took sixteen years 
to complete, are included. This reveals a remarkable degree of agree- 
ment between the behaviour predicted for a delinquent and his actual 
behaviour. On the whole the authors are modest in their claims, 
merely expressing the hope that ‘the thoughtful reader will at least 
agree that our predictive approach is a promising avenue of explora- 
tion . . .. He could hardly do less. In fact most will be prepared to 
go a good deal further and accept the authors’ own claim that the 
determination of the traits and factors most markedly distinguishing 
children who remain non-delinquent from these who become delin- 
quent, and the delinquents who respond to correctional treatment 
from those who recidivate, coupled with the systematic integration 
of these differential traits and factors, constitutes ‘the first significant 
break-through in the baffling quest for cause, cure and prevention 
of delinquency and criminalism.’ It is important to note, however, 
that they do not claim that the traits and factors found to be ‘of the 
most potent predictive capacity’ are directly causal of delinquency, 
but only that they may focus attention on areas where further 
exploration may be most fruitful. It should be added that no attempt 
is made here to deal with the fundamental theoretical problems of 
prediction, nor is any degree of mathematical sophistication required 
for understanding the book. 

The Social Science Research Council pamphlet is the work of 
seven American social scientists who met at a Conference Group on 
Correctional Organization at intervals during 1956 and 1957. At 
their meetings the members presented papers dealing with researches 
on which they were severally engaged. We are not given the papers 
originally presented but rather ‘the precipitate of the original reports 
- modified by discussion and criticism.’ Unfortunately little research 
into the social structure of penal institutions has been done in this 
country, and less has been published. Those interested have had 
recourse to American works: Clemmer’s The Prison Community 
(1940) and Sykes’ The Society of Captives (1958). Sykes is in fact 
represented in this volume by a paper written in collaboration with 
Sheldon Messinger, but it adds little to the findings contained in 
his book. Some of the other papers, however, in particular Richard 
McCleery’s study of the changeover in an institution from an 
authoritative to a more liberal regime, and that of Donald Cressey 
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which deals with the conflict between the aims of treatment and 
custody, do throw new light on familiar problems. Both these essays 
are relevant to the situation to be found in many English prisons, 
and it is to be hoped that the fact that they are written in the kind 
of barbarous jargon which appears to be de rigueur in American 
sociological texts will not deter potential readers. 

Edward Glover’s The Roots of Crime is a collection of papers 
which have already been published in various places between the 
years 1922 and 1959. There is room to do little more than welcome 
the appearance in one volume of much valuable material, formerly 
not easily accessible, including the celebrated essay on The Psycho- 
pathology of Prostitution. Dr. Glover believes that ‘the most funda- 
mental approach to crime, pathological or otherwise is that of pscho- 
analysis,’ although as one of the founders of the Institute for the 
Study and Treatment of Delinquency he has long recognized the 
need for multi-disciplined research into crime. This book will serve 
to introduce the general reader to what may well become to be 
regarded as classic examples of the psycho-analytical approach to a 
variety of problems in the criminological field. 


H.M. Prison Service Staff College, 
Wakefield. GorDOoN HAWKINS. 


The Development of the Architectural Profession in Britain: A 
Sociological Study by Barrington Kaye. Pp. 223. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1960. 21s. 


Part of the British sociological tradition from the time of Herbert 
Spencer onwards has been an acute interest in the growth of pro- 
fessional groups. The brief but masterly studies of the professions 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb were influenced by the ideas of 
industrial democracy and the classic work on The Professions by 
A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, in 1933, continued in the 
tradition of considering the relationship between professional groups 
and the larger society. British sociologists have, so far, paid very little 
attention to the analysis of the work of the individual professional 
or the importance of professional identification to the individual. 
It is rather as if industrial sociology had concentrated completely 
on problems of trade unions and had neglected to study the worker 
and his work environment. 

Having said this it is important to say that Dr. Kaye’s book is a 
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clear, detailed and scholarly account of the development of pro- 
fessionalism among the architects of Britain as judged by the growth 
of professional associations. He stresses the difficulties of a group 
whose practitioners consider themselves both as skilled technicians 
and as artists. The dilemma of the profession was that it had to 
maintain the artistic autonomy of the architect while, at the same 
time, the architect was bound to obey his client’s orders. 

Kaye traces the changing avenues of recruitment and training to 
the professions since the eighteenth century and the slow emergence 
of professional associations from the early study groups. The move- 
ment from patronage to open competition led to the founding of 
The Institute of British Architects with the aim of regaining public 
confidence by enforcing standards of conduct. Professional respecta- 
bility was regarded as more important than technical qualifications 
and architectural training lagged behind the enforcement of a code 
of conduct. Indeed, significant developments in the provision of 
training facilities came not from the senior members of the pro- 
fession but from the students themselves. Kaye traces the battle 
over registration and professional closure and the slow development 
of architectural education. Finally he describes one of the main 
problems of professional people—the movement from open market 
to salaried employment. 

Within the limitations he has set himself Dr. Kaye has written a 
valuable and useful work. It is to be hoped that other sociologists 
will carry the investigation of the problem of the architect further 
and deeper. 


The London School of Economics and A. Tropp. 
Political Science. 


Del Campo al Suburbio by Miguel Siguan. Pp. 319. Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Junta de Estudios Econé- 
micos, Juridicos y Sociales, 1959. 180 pesetas. 


The migration from countryside to industrial centres of some 
100,000 people per year is one of the gravest social problems in 
Spain. These massive movements of rural population can only be 
diminished by extending irrigation and colonization schemes, 
rationalizing agriculture, decentralizing industry and investing capital 
in backward regions—programmes which are not at present keeping 
pace with the problem. In the meantime the volume of migration, 
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particularly affecting Madrid, Barcelona and the northern manu- 
facturing centres, is on the increase, exceeding the possibilies of 
employment and even dwelling facilities in the city. 

In this essay in empirical sociology Sr. Siguan sets out to clarify 
the social and economic problems which confront the immigrant in 
adapting himself to industrial city life, using as a basis 100 family 
case studies carried out by students and social workers in Madrid. 
An introductory chapter illustrates by maps and tables of birthrates, 
unemployment, illiteracy, income and capital investments, the econ- 
omic and cultural unbalance between well-defined Spanish regions, 
and goes on to assess the volume and direction of migration. The 
section devoted to the case studies is supplemented by brief but 
impressive descriptions of Madrid immigrant districts and by a few 
replies to questionnaires received from the sources of migration; it 
is unfortunate that for practical reasons this latter line of investiga- 
tion could not be carried further. 

The analysis of the data stresses the dominant themes in the 
adaptation process—the tragic housing situation, in which the 
alternative to degrading overcrowding has been the erection of 
sprawling shanty towns; the important part played by the wife in the 
struggle to adapt; type of work as the decisive factor in the integra- 
tion of the immigrant (usually employed in Madrid, unfortunately, 
in the building industry, where labour and wage conditions imply 
minimal living standards and a complete ignorance of social rights 
and duties). Finally, in discussing relevant aspects of contemporary 
society and in suggesting a wide range of approaches to the problem 
Sr. Siguan emphasizes that a true solution cannot be provided by 
outside assistance alone but involves the active participation of the 
immigrant himself in a collective effort. 

One should note in passing the special usage of the word suburb 
in this study and in the particular circumstances of Madrid i.e. areas 
of sub-standard dwellings peripheral to the urbanized zone and 
inhabited by a population on the margin of social life. 

The clear, frank exposition of a problem of transcendent import- 
ance in contemporary Spain should recommend this work to all 
sociologists. 


University College of J. NAYLON. 
North Staffordshire. 
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The Urban Community by Nels Anderson. Pp. xv + §00. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1960. 353. 


The first chapter heading in this book, Urbamism as a Way of 
Life, is a famous quotation from the writings of Louis Wirth. The 
author acknowledges his debt to his teacher in a footnote, but in 
some ways that is hardly necessary since the whole tone of his book 
is reminiscent of that period of American sociology which was 
dominated by the Chicago School. There can be few familiar with 
the classic studies of that School who will disagree with the view 
that sociological writing can not only be eminently intelligible, but 
pleasurable, of the kind that will make sense to the layman as much 
as to the specialist. These qualities are to be found in the Urban 
Community, which is by no means a small book, and is most com- 
prehensive in scope, its subtitle being ‘A World Perspective.’ 

Professor Anderson begins by stating his attitude towards urban- 
ism; 

*. . . I have not joined the chorus of complaints about the evils 

of cities—the dangers of anonymity, the vanishing neighbourhood 


and other effects of technological change. . . . The dynamics of 
urbanism as a way of life can hardly be other than socially dis- 
turbing.’” (p. vii) 


It is as well, for as Caplow commented (quoted on p. 21) ‘much of 
what passes for sociological literature consists of sermons of protest 
against the uprooting of old beliefs and the emancipation of the 
secularised urban dweller from the tight control of the primordial 
village community.’ Even if that is no longer true of contemporary 
sociology, there are many politicians and administrators who regard 
urbanism, and especially urban growth, as a form of inevitable social 
pathology. It may be that the majority of the world’s population 
still lives in villages, but the relative proportions are changing 
rapidly, particularly in under-developed areas of the world. In the 
author’s view, the future of social change seems to be optimistic, 
based on the assumption that the inevitable problems of emergent 
urbanisation can be solved if the dynamics of urbanism are properly 
understood. 

He has attempted to link the study of urbanism with industrial 
sociology on the one hand and the sociology of institutions on the 
other. In doing so, he follows through a consistent argument in which 
he demonstrates that urbanism and ruralism are not a dichotomy as 
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might be supposed. [Indeed, it is not unlikely that the term ‘rurban 
sociology’ may yet make a claim to legitimacy in the vocabulary of 
sociology.] For although urbanism through mobility encourages 
individualism and undermines social institutions based upon small 
group solidarity, the influences of the city in the form of manu- 
factured goods and as markets for rural produce assist in raising 
rural standards of living. Insofar as the mass media, which are urban 
in character, exert their influence outside the city, a network of 
mutual orientation is built up for urban and rural dwellers alike 
which in the last analysis does no more than increase the scale of 
community. 

Professor Anderson explores the concept of ‘community’ in this 
context, and goes on to examine what he terms communities and 
their ‘natural history.’ It is difficult to see why he prefers this term 
to ‘cultural’ or ‘social’ history, contending that the evolution of a 
community involves so many kinds of change and learning in 
different areas that it is ‘outside the embrace of history.’ Some 
readers may take exception to the use of the term ‘evolution’ here, 
depending upon how far they are prepared to limit the term 
‘progress’ to technology and the development of bureaucratic 
organisation. The essential argument, however, seems to be that the 
history of civilisation is largely encapsulated in the history of the 
city. 

In accordance with his view of the complementary nature of urban 
and rural studies, a chapter is devoted to “The Village Confronted 
with Urbanism.’ This is a most useful chapter, and draws on data 
from a number of widely differing societies. The remaining chapters 
deal with the demographic aspects of urbanism (general trends, 
mobility, and urbanism and the family) with social stratification, 
industrialisation, and urban pathologies such as slums, suburban 
sprawl, traffic congestion and problems of public administration. 
Professor Anderson affirms—and here the influence of Park may be 
discerned, that the urban community has certain inherent qualities 
of equilibrium. But to achieve such a state planning is essential, for 
‘whether there is a master plan or not, the goals of planning can 
hardly be attained by voluntary action.’ 

It is surely at this point that the sociologist cannot afford to be 
neutral. If he must sermonise, it should not be on the ‘evils of 
urbanism’ but upon the folly of inadequate planning which allows 
sectional economic interest to create urban chaos and suburban 
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sprawl. If squalor, whether in poor architecture, short sighted urban 
development, or even the despoilation of the countryside by electric 
pylons, (all representative of the worst features of urban industrial- 
ism) is allowed to get out of hand—as the authors of Outrage fear— 
then we shall have squandered some of that very aesthetic inheritance 
which derives in part from urbanism as a way of life. 

Professor Anderson has written a book which will be of con- 
siderable value to students of sociology. The text contains a very 
large number of references and descriptions of empirical researches 
not only in the United States but in many other parts of the world, 
many of them very recent. There are summaries at the end of each 
chapter, and useful indices for names and subjects. 


London School of Economies and TERENCE Morris. 
Polincal Science. 


The Echpse of Commumty by Maurice R. Stein. Pp. xii + 354. 
Princeton University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 
1960. 48s. 


The Living and the Dead by W. Lloyd Warner. Pp. xii + §28. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 


1959. 60s. 


The first hundred pages of Mr. Stein’s book contain a valuable 
outline of the theoretical foundations which supported the classic 
community studies carried out by Park, the Lynds, and Warner. It 
is made plain that these foundations were constructed out of elements 
derived from the work of the Founding Fathers of American 
sociology, especially Marx, Weber, and Durkheim; the central con- 
cepts which gave these groups of studies meaning and purpose were 
urbanization, industrialization, and bureaucratization. The second 
section of the book contains illustrations of the main theme derived 
from well-known researches, such as Street Corner Society, Green- 
wich Village, Crestwood Heights, Deep South, and Caste and Class 
in a Southern Town. But the argument is only elaborated in so far 
as the authors of several of these studies, especially the last, made 
use of psychoanalytic concepts. The emphasis is thus diverted from 
changes in social structure to trends in individual behaviour, and the 
argument tends to lead away from ‘community,’ towards ‘personality.’ 
The last section of the book deals with ‘perspectives.’ Anthropology 
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is found to throw light on ‘dark corners,’ such as religion and art, 
and the ‘fragmentation and despiritualization of modern life.’ 
Psychoanalysis is regarded as a form of therapy which leads to ‘the 
unfreezing of frozen affects’ and to the enrichment of ‘the patient’s 
inner life and his awareness of objective opportunities.’ With all this 
in mind, the task of the ‘sociological field worker’ is to ‘combine self- 
insight empathy and objectivity, to counteract the depersonalizing 
pressures which prevail in the intellectual community,’ and otherwise. 

As might be expected, this kind of theorising is inconclusive. The 
book ends with a surprising reference to Lewis Mumford, presented 
as an ‘authenticated social philosopher.’ At the very last moment, 
the idea is encountered of the rational solution of urban problems 
(with which Mumford, through the Regional Planning Association, 
for instance, has identified himself), but then only by implication. 
The notion of controlled development is therefore more or less con- 
sciously ignored, in favour of the analytic mystique of ‘working 
through,’ the assumption being that when man has been liberated 
from his emotional entanglements, he is capable of anything in the 
way of problem-solving. Would that there were some evidence of 
the truth of this conclusion. 

Professor Lloyd Warner's book can be fitted into Mr. Stein's 
framework without difficulty; it is, indeed, an excellent example of 
the kind of anthropological work on which he relies. Providing as it 
does a study of ‘the symbolic life of Americans,’ it deals at length 
and in great detail with the non-rational element in public life. Its 
logic takes us back to works such as Suzanne Langer’s Philosophy 
is a New Key; its emphasis is, however, on the ‘unconscious emo- 
tional group life of the species.’ It cannot be said to break much new 
ground, except in so far as it deals with unfamiliar subjects such as 
American burial customs, and treats religion, including Christianity, 
with a respect which is unfamiliar in the modern literature of the 
social sciences. ‘Religion,’ it is said, ‘is not an “illusion” as Freud 
contended, but a reality of far greater significance than our present 
scientific competence allows us to understand.’ The impact of this 
statement on American social science will be revolutionary, if its 
truth is generally conceded, and its implications are understood. 


Umiversity of Liverpool. T. S. Smmey. 
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The Logic of Social Enquiry by Quentin Gibson. Pp. x + 214. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1960. 24s. 


Understanding Human Society by Walter Goldschmidt. Pp. 253. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1960. 215. 


The Logic of Social Enquiry is by and large a sensible but un- 
remarkable book. Mr. Gibson shows in his footnotes that he is widely 
read in the literature of his subject, but in the text itself he 
deliberately refrains from attaching doctrines to sources. The general 
level of discussion seems suitable for a thorough course of under- 
graduate lectures. Everything is clear, but nothing is taken to any 
real depth of complication, little left to seem problematic and central 
controversies signalled but hardly discussed; (e.g. the controversy 
over the nature of moral judgements). There are, of course, points at 
which one may be stimulated to disagreement; not everyone, for 
example, would accept Gibson’s account of rationality. But on the 
whole this is methodology at its plainest. To some extent, no doubt, 
this is simply due to the almost humdrum nature of common 
down-to-earth sense; the discussion of the relationship between 
individual and group enquiries is an excellent instance of deflationary 
clarification. Nevertheless there is in general little by which social 
scientists or philosophers may expect to be either excited or shocked. 

The contents of the book fall into two parts:- (i) A defence of 
the view that social science is properly scientific in that it displays 
the five features of abstraction, generality, use of empirical evidence, 
value-independent study of facts and objectivity, against the view that 
it rests on some special sort of intuitive understanding. (ii) A 
discussion of the ways in which the social sciences and _ history 
genuinely are peculiar. This is decidedly the more satisfactory part 
of the book. 

Understanding Human Society is a very much in outline sketch 
of a general theory of anthropology. Its main ingredients are:- (i 
That there are certain social requisites which any society must 
observe if it is to remain viable in the long run; that ‘the universal 
and imperative components for all social systems ... are groups, 
values, status, rdles, authority and ideology.’ (p. 65) (ii) That though 
historical, psychological and especially functional elements of ex- 
planation may enter fruitfully into any rounded account of socicties, 
the ‘one major kind of orderliness’ in the variations of cultural change 
lies in a broad theory of an evolutionary development from nomadic 
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hunting and food gathering tribal societies through settled hunting, 
horticultural and agricultural societies to industrial urban society. 
(iii) That this evolutionary movement has for infrastructure—(though 
this term already hints at a closer echo of Marxism than any to be 
found in the book)—technological change in the direction of greater 
complexity and efficiency. 

Unlike so many similar enterprises this is pleasantly and sparsely 
written with many illustrative references. In spite of this the overall 
impression is surprisingly barren. The same material keeps on turn- 
ing up. If the elegance is easy, so is the intellectual effort involved. 
The book is no doubt quite a good one for a generally cultured but 
anthropologically uninformed audience; the reader is flattered by the 
tone of approach but not extended to effort, he is put in the general 
picture without being burdened with detailed thought. But in the 
end it all seems perhaps too casy-going; as, for example, in the 
smooth undiscussed acceptance of the Tawney-Weber view of 
Catholicism as an ideology quite unsuited to capitalist development. 
In short, this is a cultivated presentation of somewhat limited 
material with the thinnest of theoretical threads to hold it together. 
As such it is an accomplished production. But there is, it must be 
confessed, no great urgency to read cither of these books. 


Umiversity College of ALAN MONTEFIORE. 
North Staffordshire. 


Children in Need of Parents by Henry S. Maas and Richard E. 
Engler, Jr. Pp. xvi + 462. New York: Columbia University Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 1960. 60s. 


In Place of Parents by Gordon Trasler. Pp. viii + 248. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1960. 23s. 


The titles of these books bear a strong resemblance to one another, 
and they are both about children deprived of a normal home life. 
But they deal with the subject in a very different manner. In the 
United States there are 268,000 children in foster care; in England 
and Wales 28,000 are in the care of Local Authorities and thousands 
more boarded out by voluntary agencies. The problem is therefore 
a serious one in both countries. 

The American book is a survey into what happens to these children 
in nine different kinds of communities, varying from rural areas to 
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large cities. It is full of comparative statistics and percentages which 
are inconclusive, muddling and dull, and give little help as to how 
to deal with similar children in other countries. 

Trasler investigates the causes of failure of children placed in foster 
homes in one County of England. Between one-third and two-fifths 
of all long term placements are unsuccessful. His descriptions of the 
case histories of these failures are absorbingly interesting and of great 
instructional value to all who have to place and supervise deprived 
children, and are equally enlightening to any one who has to deal 
with children showing behaviour problems—to psychologists, proba- 
tion officers, staffs of Approved Schools and Youth Leaders. Through 
this study of the causes of failure the social worker learns what kind 
of foster parents to seek in order that they may satisfy the peculiar 
needs of each individual child and what kind of child is likely to be 
happier in institutional care, especially if, as the Americans recom- 
mend, a more extensive use is made of group homes, which are 
particularly desirable in order to keep siblings together. Little is 
said about the siblings of Trasler’s children. 

Trasler makes it clear that a good mother-child relationship in 
the earliest years of life is of such vital importance that a child 
deprived of it in infancy tends to grow up ‘affectionless,’ not having 
learnt to enjoy or to respond to affection and without any conscious- 
ness of the need to win the approval or affection of others. Such a 
child may never succeed in a foster home. At one time a child’s 
emotional needs were not considered so important as they are today. 
It is now recognised that he must feel secure in his foster home and 
any fears of being rejected must be allayed. He even tests the 
sincerity of his foster parents’ affection by behaving badly. A wise 
Children’s Officer mav be able to detect this and to explain it to the 
foster parents. The cause of failure sometimes lies with the foster 
parent who may be over possessive or who may expect too sudden 
and great a response from a child, who often interprets separation 
from his parents as a withdrawal of their affection; he loses con- 
fidence in his relationship with others and experiences anxiety when 
affectionate responses are demanded of him. 

In both countries it is harder to place children who have been long 
in institutional care, where they did not receive the exclusively 
individual love which a parent can give; in both the most successful 
foster parents are between 40 and 45 years of age. 

Trasler shows how essential it is to have thoroughly well trained 
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children’s officers who must be endowed not only with exceptional 
patience but with great insight into the needs of both the child and 
the foster parents. Success can only occur when each can sustain an 
affectionate relationship which satisfies their fundamental needs. The 
wise children’s officer or foster parent will help the child to under- 
stand why he is separated from his own parents and will encourage 
him to retain whatever loyalty he may have to them so that he is 
spared the disastrous feeling that he is rejected. Parents to whom a 
child may eventually return should be urged to keep in touch with 
him whilst he is in care. Every child craves for a home where he is 
wanted and loved. If this is not possible with his natural parents, 
it should be possible to find a really good substitute with foster 
parents or better still, as the American book emphasises, with adopt- 
ive parents where he can grow up in full security and happiness. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. Only a skilled psychologist 
could have detected the causes of many of the failures diagnosed 
in Trasler’s book which is strongly recommended to students of 
sociology. 


Bernhard Baron Settlement, BASIL HENRIQUES. 
London. 


Social Change in Tikopia by Raymond Firth. Pp. 360. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960. 4§s. 


This book is a report on fieldwork carried out for some months in 
1952 by Professor Firth and for a year by his colleague James 
Spillius. Two circumstances distinguish the work: firstly the island 
of Tikopia suffered from hurricanes and a famine during the period 
of fieldwork; secondly this study follows upon the one made thirty 
years ago by Firth and reported in We, the Tikopia. 

The famine produced, after some wavering, a general tightening 
and extension of authority, including some control over manpower 
and productive resources. Ceremonial exchanges of goods and food- 
stuffs continued, although on a much restricted scale. On the con- 
sumption side there was a more rigorous upholding of the rights of 
households against communal rights. Traditional values were not 
abandoned and there was no anarchy. Such crises, apparently, are 
periodic, and the crisis of 1952 was not serious enough to make 
impossible a comparison of Tikopia then, with Tikopia in 1929, when 
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conditions were normal. The famine did, however, give the society 
a push in the direction of certain economic and political changes 
which seem to be hanging over Tikopia. 

These changes are, economically, a greater involvement with the 
world outside (a desire for manufactures and a willingness to under- 
take migrant labour); politically, a closer relationship with the 
Administration (for which the famine was partly responsible); and, 
of a different order, a spread of Christianity, ending in 1956 with 
the conversion of the whole population. 

Professor Firth traces the effect of these three factors upon Tikopia 
institutions. Christianity has undermined the ritual bases of the 
authority of the chiefs: migrant labour, which removes an area of 
production from their control and gives younger men an experience 
denied to their elders, may also weaken their authority. On the other 
hand the chiefs are still respected, and since the Administration is 
likely to work through them, their position may be strengthened. 
It is also possible that not the chiefs but the younger maru 
(executants) may derive more power from the Administration’s 
interest in the island. Changes are also forecast for descent groups. 
Rites and ceremonies which dramatized clan and lineage are no 
longer in vogue, since the Christian unit of worship is not a descent 
group but the local community. 

The theoretical framework around which the material is arranged 
is substantially that expounded in the two well-known presidential 
addresses by the author to the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Organizational change may lead to structural change: a change in, 
for example, the magnitudes involved in a relationship may change 
the relationship. In Tikopia between 1929 and 19§2 the relative size 
of the Christian community had much increased, but the structure 
of its relationships with the pagan remained unchanged. In this and 
other situations ‘organizational changes were on the verge of taking 
structural effect’ (p. 343). 

This sentence encapsulates a sense of incompleteness which the 
book gives. The incompleteness is not in Firth and Spillius: far from 
it. No avenue is left unexplored and the systematic attention to detail, 
in particular to the detail of alternative courses of action, inspires awe. 
(De minimis non curat lex, says the author on p. 337: but he does.) 
The failure, rather, is in the situation. The author’s framework for 
the understanding of social change cannot be fully tested by Tikopia 
material, because, while there has been social movement, there has 
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as yet been very little structural change. In 19§2 it was still on the 
horizon, and when the author discusses structural change he has to 
speculate, in the light of the material from elsewhere, about what will 
happen in Tikopia. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, F. G. BAILEY. 
University of London. 


Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition by Paul M. 
Harrison. Pp. xix + 248. Princeton University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1959. 40s. 


‘Organisation man, new Presbyter writ large.’ It is this state of 
affairs in the American Baptist Convention which constitutes Mr. 
Harrison’s problem and concern. 

Baptists have always maintained their belief in ‘the free movement 
of the holy spirit’ in the Church, the freedom of the individual (‘the 
competency of the soul’) in matters religious, and the autonomy of 
the local congregation. They have always opposed any kind of 
centralised ecclesiastical authority and organisation which might 
militate against these fundamental items of doctrine. Mr. Harrison 
has no difficulty in showing, however, that these beliefs contain much 
ambiguity, and that the several principles involved have emerged, 
and have been differently emphasised, in the context of different 
historical circumstances. In the absence of a clear translation of these 
beliefs into terms of organised practice, the organisation of the 
Baptist denomination in modern America has been shaped largely 
by financial and organisational needs proper. 

This has given rise to a crucial problem. In order to secure the 
operation of large scale agencies, the Baptist denomination has been 
compelled to assume bureaucratic characteristics and proportions. 
High level and professional leadership is necessary for the attainment 
of certain goals. In order to fulfil their functions effectively, the 
appointed leaders must possess appropriate degrees of power. But 
the Baptists have been unwilling to ‘legitimise’ these degrees of power 
by conferring ‘authority’ upon them. The leaders of the convention 
are thus compelled to exercise power without authority. They manage 
to do this by developing ‘informal procedures of power’ within the 
formally defined structure of the organisation, and thus ‘organisation 
men,’ with all the techniques and characteristics with which we are 
familiar in other departments of social life, manipulate affairs and 
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determine policy in this religious denomination. There is, therefore, 
a complete cleavage between doctrinal belief and organisational 
practice. 

Mr. Harrison gives an excellent account of this situation. With 
great success, he applies the systematic theory of Parsons, Merton, 
Weber and others to the study of this particular problem (and, in 
doing so, offers some interesting modifications of Weber’s categories 
of authority). But, though adopting a theoretical approach, his study 
is soundly based upon empirical work, drawing upon historical and 
contemporary documentation, a wide range of interviews with people 
involved at all levels of Baptist organisation, and attendances at a 
number of denominational meetings. 

We have here, then, a study which should meet with approval in 
all sociological camps. It is soundly empirical, ‘problem-rooted,’ 
moves between the poles of personal problems and the complexities 
of social structure, and uses a historical account to illuminate the 
contemporary situation. In addition, however, this study clearly 
demonstrates the merits and the direct utility of ‘systematic theory’ 
in throwing considerable light upon a specific problem. This happy 
blend of theory and empirical study is accomplished with great 
clarity. There are no ‘fogs of terminology’ here. Besides possessing 
these general merits, the study is also a considerable contribution to 
the sociology of religion proper, and, on a more practical note, it 
provides yet another warning of the dangerous growth of structures 
of arbitrary power in modern society. 

This book, therefore, makes contributions on many fronts and is 
one which will be of interest to all sociologists. 


Bedford College, R. FLETCHER. 
London. 


The Attutudes of Steel Workers to Techmcal Change by Olive Banks. 
Pp. x + 1§2. Liverpool University Press, 1960. 255. 


Ostensibly, this study continues earlier work by the industrial 
sociologists of Liverpool, reported in Technical Change and Indust- 
rial Relations. Yet, though its data are from the same plant, and 
relate to the same problem, its methods differ from those used in 
the earlier study. From this, in my view, the weaknesses of the book 
stem. The first study examined the relationship between technology 
and social structure, and used the methods of sociology. Dr. Banks 
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analyses individual differences of response to questions about a 
particular technical change and its effects, as these are related to 
differences in age, experience, etc., and to ‘objective’ facts about the 
change. Had she used her talents to push the sociological analysis 
further her book would have been better. 

Within the narrow limits she set herself, Dr. Banks has done a 
characteristically thorough job. Yet such are the constraints imposed 
by the ‘table with accompanying text,’ that few positive, or even 
suggestive, conclusions emerge. The findings of the earlier study are 
confirmed, i.e., that the problems raised by the closing down of two 
steel plants to make way for a modern labour-saving plant, were 
smoothly overcome. There are no fresh attempts to say why this 
should have been so. Instead, there is juggling with the statistical 
minutiae from the interview schedules. From this we learn inter alia, 
that some people who were better off found other grounds for minor 
complaint, and the few who suffered complained less than might 
have been expected. In general, technical change was considered a 
good thing, although the responses revealed differences in emphasis 
according to age, to particular experiences of change, etc. These 
differences were in the expected direction, although there were a few 
surprises. 

Newcomers to research might find this study a good example of 
professional care and thoroughness in the investigation of a limited 
problem. As one concerned in the earlier work in Liverpool, I was 
disappointed. I found the book lacking in sociological imagination. 


College of Technology, T. Lupton. 
Birmungham. 


Portrat of Socal Work by Barbara N. Rodgers and Julia Dixon. 
Pp. viii + 266. London: Oxford University Press (for the Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust), 1960. 26s. 


Since there is no generally accepted state of social or mental health 
to which everyone aspires, social work is inevitably a controversial 
occupation. But so much of this controversy is devoted to the 
advocacy of revealed doctrines or the defence of society against the 
imagined menace of such doctrines that few people have attempted 
to discover what ordinary social workers actually do, how they do 
it, or what they consider their functions to be. 

Mrs. Rodgers and Miss Dixon have done just this for the social 
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workers of a northern county borough. Adopting a naturalist’s 
approach, they began with a broad definition of social work, dis- 
covered everyone in the town who was doing this kind of job, inter- 
viewed each of them at length and observed most of them at work. 
They then classify and compare, distinguishing different forms of 
social work, and different attitudes to the job appearing among the 
workers and their employers. 

Only when this task is completed do they introduce and elaborate 
their own definitions of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ social work—illustrated with 
revealing specimens. They conclude with a critical examination of 
recent proposals for the development of training and administration 
in this field. Their book is written in plain jargon-free style that will 
do much to lower the temperature and increase the clarity of future 
discussion of its subject. 

But this is not merely a book about social work, for it offers a case 
study of developments that usually have to be unearthed by social 
historians many years afterwards. It is a study of the way in which 
a profession is created, and of the impact made upon government by 
full employment, the growing number of old people, the declining 
number of spinsters, the growth of a socially mobile professional and 
managerial class, and the changing demands of an_ increasingly 
wealthy and independent population. 


London School of Economics and D. V. Donntson. 
Political Science. 


Growing up in Newcastle-upon-Tyne by F. J. W. Miller and others. 
Pp. xxi + 369. London: Oxford University Press (for the 
Nuffield Foundation), 1960. 2¢3s. 


A serious interest in the social matrix of disease is rare enough 
in any branch of medicine, and the capacity to combine detailed 
clinical observation with elaborate epidemiological analysis even 
rarer. Growing up in Newcastle-upon-Tyne is an impressive demon- 
stration of the potentialities of social paediatrics. The incidence of 
disease and disability has been meticulously observed and recorded 
in 847 children through the first five years of life and analysed in 
relation to a long series of environmental variables; the result is 
certainly our most comprehensive and thoroughly documented 
account of health and sickness in early childhood, and should 
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provide immensely valuable reading for medical practitioners and 
students. 

The book does, however, suffer from the authors’ tendency to 
moralise—albeit in the most well-intentioned way; this is rarely so 
obtrusive as to be thoroughly distasteful, but it is a poor substitute 
for the thoroughgoing sociological and psychological analyses which 
are essential if some of the family patterns of disease and care are 
to be adequately understood. It would be a mistake too for any 
hurried reader to confine himself to the chapter headed ‘Conclusions 
and Suggestions’; he might easily assume that it bore a close logical 
relationship to the empirical findings and so be sadly misled. In fact, 
the chapter includes a series of ex cathedra assertions, which range 
—if the reviewer's prejudices may be set against the authors’—from 
the sensible to the silly, and which gain a spurious validity from their 
position as epilogue to a first-class empirical study. 


Umiversity of Edinburgh. F. M. MARTIN. 


Notes 


THE JOINT UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 
FOR SOCIAL & PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL WORK & ADMINISTRATION 


A classified list of articles from selected British Periodicals, 
commissioned by the Joint University Council. In addition to certain 
general types of article the classification covers Population—Eugenics, 
Labour, Social Work, Social Casework, Social Services—Specific 
Services, Criminology and Penology, Social Psychology and Leisure. 

Arrangements were made to produce periodic supplements to keep 
the Bibliography up-to-date and these are now published annually. 
Copies of the Bibliography and Supplements are obtainable from: 
The Joint University Council for Social and Public Administration, 

218, Sussex Gardens, 


London, W.2. 
Bibliography (covering 1930-1952) £2 0 © (out of print) 
First Supplement (covering 19§2-§3) {1 0 0 
Second Supplement (covering 1954) 5 © (out of print) 
Third Supplement (covering 1955) § © (out of print 
Fourth Supplement (covering 1956) 5 0 
Fifth Supplement (covering 1957) 5 0 
Sixth Supplement (covering 1958) 5 0 
Seventh Supplement (covering 1959) 5 0 
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